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Foreword 



'This report covering the period 197^ to 1976 is the mos*t recent 
in the seri es. prepared for the International Conference .or> Education* 
that has been held in Geneva, Sy/i t^erlandj since 193^ under the"" aus- 
pices of the InternationaJ Bureau of Education (IBE), now a part of 
UNESCO.' ^ . 

Part I provides ^a_de§cription of the present organization and , 
.adminis trat ion «of educatfohvin the United Stated. 

Part^l contains a progr\ss report on developments that have .oc- 
^^j:urred in U.S.- education durirjg the period 1974 to 1976. The first 
section provides information (ii- trends and new.policy orientations • 
res^'ulting from recent Federal and State legislation. The second" sec- 
tion consists of selected statistics on American education compiled 
by the National Center for Education Statistics to show developments 
arul trends in various aspects of U.S. education. The third section 
focuses on the development of ed^^at iona K research arid information ^ 
services, in response to the special S4Jbject-of the 19^7 Conference, 
"the problem of information at. the national a^nd international level 
posed by the "^improvement of educational systems." e 

The appendixes include a brief tabulation of major leg^islation 
enacted during the period under review, a directory of the Education- 
al .Resources Information Cent,er (ERIC) clearinghouses now in opeVation 
and a list of selected references related to education that were pub- 
lished in the United States during the period 197^ to 1376^ 

This report is being made available in full in four languages: 
English, french, Spanish, and Russian. 'Suitunary versions will be 
available' in 'Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese. The various 
language versions are useful not only to the .representatives of the 
]k2 member states of UNESCO., most of which will be represented at the 
International Conference ort* Education \n Geneva tn September 1977, 
but also to the thousands of visitors from abroad who seek i^nfprmation 
from. the U.S» Office of Education annually and to non-English-speaking 
educators and policymakers in many other countries who are interested 
in educational development in the United States. 



Robert Leestma 
Asspciate Commissioner^ 
for lunsti tutional Development 
and International Education / 
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1. GENERAL I?^IIN^IPLES' , ' ' • _ ' . 

.-."'<■ - ■ ♦ . - • . "■ . 

The author! ty. for education in the United StateSMS decentralized. 
The 10th amendment to t.he Oonstitutibn provides that ',*the powers not 
delegated- to the Uni1;ed States by the Constii tution, nor prohibi ted- by 
it to the States, ^ are' reserved to the Statesy.resrpectiv^ly , or 'to the 
people. ''•^^ Since responsibility for education is^not mentioned in the 
" Consti^t ion, it is' legally considered delegated, to the States. Thus,- ' 
each State has tte right and respqnsiblUty to organ'rze and operate its 
educational system as it deems appropri*ate-rv5 abject to constitutional 
guarantees of the rights and privi'leges'of U.S. cjttzens. . ^• 

S-tate statutory provisiogS for estab 1 i shment of ins^^iiutipns of 
public education vary greatly among the States. 'S9me'are quitd speci- . - 
fie, others simply mention this responsibility in bwoad terms. Consid-*- 
arable responsibility is often vested in local education authorities. 
Despite various di fferences among the several States, in practice the 
organizational paf te rns of^educati on in the 50 S tates a re lar as a 
result of such common social and economic forces as^'the iieed to prepare*' 
-students for employment and higher educati^ti, accreditation requirements, 
and the regulations governing State and Federal funding.' As a result 
of either State'or^Federa 1 legislation, publijc educatlorTTn the United 
States is free at least through completion of high school (grade 12). 
It is compulsory," usually from the age of 6 t& 16, 'and it guarantees 
equality cvf access and"'o"f educatjonal opporturi i ty . to both^boys and girls 
5nd to alV minority groups. Moreover, ^Dublic education has* a long tra^* 
di ti oa of ^coeducation.' ' 

•Legislation ^1 so .provides .for establishment of pri vate' school s- on' * 
evtsry leve 1 ,- subject to S.tate licensing and accreditation regulations. 
These institutions may receive limited governmental aid for specialized 
pucposes but are for the most part financial ly autonomous. 

The decentralized natbre, pluralistic character, and democratic 
pr+nciples of American education are well suited to the large and. com- 
plex national situation. The diversity and flexibility that histori- 
cally have characterized the American approach to educat ion *have p.rpvid- 
ed free public education through t'he secondary level for the ^vast major- 
jty-of American youth while at the same time crea^^in'g sxiff i ci ent- respect 
fof^learning and enough opportuni ties for its future nurture so that con-^ 
siderable aumbers of Intel bectuaUy gifted students have been . able to ' 
achie'WiWtefTia'tibnal promineri.ce among the world's literary, scientific, 
'social, and, pol iti.caUl^aders. ' . _ 



Part I 'is orgdivtzed according to a ^fofmat provided by the International ♦ 
Bureau of tducatfon ,to fact 1 itaj:e Informat ion storage and retrieval and 
the compilation of a col lec>ii(5ri of "country educational profi^es." 



2/SYSTEMOF^ ADMINISTRATION , , P 



en- 



^ , Although administration of education in the Uqit^d States^ is depen- 
tralized, significant roles are played^by b/ficials ahd other citizens 
^n the Federal as well as on the State and local levels. I * 



RQLE "t)F THE FEDEML. GOVERNMENT • ! 

' ' i 

The role of the Federal Government in education is to provllde 
coma^ement, financial support, and leadership'' on educational issues, of 
,broad national concern, as appropriate .wi thin legislative manda|tes and 
constitutional constraints. It has tb^-responsibi ] i ty aV'so of safeguard 
fng the right of every citizen to equal access to free public education 
aptxi to 'equality of educational opportunity. While a number of Federal 
depar.tments and agencies have education^T activi.ties of one kincf or* 
another, the one most extensively involved in education matters,. Is the 
Department of Health, Education, an'd Welfare (DHEW) . i 

The Education Division of this Department, headed by the/ Ass i s tant 
Secretary for Education, is comprised of the U.S. Office o(/£ducatioij 
(PE), the National Institute of Education (NIE), and the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Educatfo'ti (ASE). ^ \ ^ ' i 



The Ojffice of Education -is both thejoldest and the. largest uni.t In 
the Educa,tion Division. Headecl by the Commissioner of Eduj^tlon' OE has 
primary respdnsibi 1 i ty for ^dmini stering' approximately .120' programs that 
Vhave been^ legislated by the'Congress in pursuit of particular education- 
al goals'. 'A number of current examples of such legislation are-given in 
part" I I of this report.- * / ^ 



02 



The National Institute -df Education, headed by a dlrjgctor, was es-^ 
' tabl ishe*. in* 1972 by legislation concerned wit?h. the need for "ntore^de- 
pendable knowledge about the process of learning and education*" Jl-ts ' 
mandate oalls for NJE to grivide leadership in the conduct and support - 
of §cie{itifrc mq^uity into the educatfonal process. .NIE thus functions 
as ^the foc'al point of Government- supported research in education. ! It 
also seeks to dissenynate improved education practices and products. A 
-National Council on Educational , Reseai^ch pjovjdes NtE wl^tb^gineral- 
\ icy g ui dance and reviews Inst^itute operationsT 

The Off^^ce of the Assistant Secretary for Education j:oordinai 
policies of the Education Division and" c-losely related aclivi^tijes 
stituent progVam 'un i ts and- Is'di rfectly .responsible for the followi 
\hree programs of special national s Tgnj f i cance: ^ . ' 

♦.The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) , which col- 
- Jects^and disseminates/statistics and other data related to ed- 
• ucation in the United States and" In pther. nations and 'cQndgc.f s . 
and publishes reports on specialized analyses of the meaning and 
significance bf such statis.tic^, (See part [\ \ chapter 3, for 
fu-rther Information about NCES.) - - 





THe Fund for the Improvei&i^ ^igMj^^ 'tetiQnda'ry Educatidn (FIPSE), 
which- is. a grant-mak^-fty^lirajK^e^ foundation con- 



cepts Its niI.ssror\^-'^^H^^^p|P|.postsee?md^ry^ 
opportunities by P'^f,M^^^im^<^^ to encourage the reform, . 
^ ■ innovation, and -impro^^^ttr^^^tsfecondary education." 

• The Federal I n te^agency. Cd^f ttee ^n Education (PICE), which helps 
.^V^^ y coordinate education activities of Federal a'genoies and advises 
the Secretary of DHEW on edu'cation issues. F I CE Vepresenta t i ves 
from some 30 agencies meet regularly undfer the chairmanship of 
the Assistant Secretary for Education. FICE subcommittees work , 
^ on critt.cal- education issues shared by several Federal agencies—" 
e.g.., educattop for the d.}sadvantaged, education technology, edu- • 
cation and^work, -research ^nd development, and educatron corisij'mer 
protection. (See part 11, chapter 3, for further' i nformat ion . ' 
about FICE.) , . ' 



ROL'E; OF THE STATE GOVERNMEiJT 
' . . IN ELEHENTAPY -AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

V ' ■ , • • 

On theoState level, each State legisjature enacts laws pertaining 
to elementary and secondary edtication:-- Wjthin the context of these laws. 
State educational, policy and requi reilflstTts for the elementary and second- 
ary school, levels are determined in^niost States by a State Board of Edu- 
cation- and-c-arried out under the leif^ership of a Chief State School Offi- 
cer Ind a staff of profess ional .educators and support personnel in t>ie 
State Department of Education.. ^ 

* ' ■ • ' • ' " I " • 

Methods' of appointment to the Sitate Boards of Education differ ac- 
cording to State law and tradition. ' J n-V-s'ome States, memb'ers are elected 
^directly by the peopl^-, in others; tliey'.are appointed by the Governors, 
and in variqus cases some s^hc©l^>oaf^:ffi(2m'bers have status /ex officio- 
by virtue of other pos I tlongvi^y. hold.. 

The -Chief Statfe Sc^#6l^^r' is appointed by the State Board of." 
E:ducat|on i-n ,27 Sta.tes, elecjjSs^by 'popular vote in 18 States, and-ap- • 
^pointed by -the GovernoJ^in 5 States. The duties of -the office nqrmally 
/include varying combi nat i ons__^ of such functions as. distributing States. » 
funds to 'local education authorities' ian estimatfed 4^ percent -of all > 
funds expended in elementary and secondary education " in. the .United States 
in 1975-76 came from State sources), administerit/g or interpreting school 
I aws, certifying J;eachef-s, helping improve educationat Standards through 
inseryice. training prograjns? and providing -advisory- services to local 
sufj^rintendents and schools boards . .. " • . ; 

Jhere are strong^national associations of both State Boards of Edu- 
cation (the National Association -of S^ate Boards of Education) and of 
Chief State School Of fleets (the Cpuncil of Chief State School o'fficers) . 
-^Each is an ^important - 1 nterest group on the' national scene in relation to 
Federal education Jegi s lation. and- pol i cy^ • 



. • ROLE Of LOCAL AUTHORITIES . . 

IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ^ 

Each .State (except Haw^fi) has-- pravi ded for the establishment of 
local administrative districts and vested them wi th extensive authority 
n.d "responsibi 1 i ty for estab 1 i Shi ng 'apd regulating the schoojs in their 
districts. Each local school district has a board of education, usually 
made up of five to seven members who have been appointed by higher offi- 
cials or elected by citizens of the school district. Within the limits 
of State policy, the board operates the local schpol system through the 
school super! n.te'ndent and his staff. 

T 

% 

The functions of the board^of education in determining educational 
policies, and of the superintendent of schools in. executing these poli- 
cies, include a bread range of dOties and respons i bi 1 i t ies .• Together , 
the- board and the superi,ntendent are responsible for preparing the school 
budget. They usually, have considerable I'&ti.tude within broad State pol- 
icy to determine most aspects of the cur ri cu 1 uni. They are respons^lble ^ 
for hiring teachers and other schooTpersonnel , providing and maintaining 
school buildings, purchasing school equipment and supplies, and, in most 
cases, providing transportation facilities for pupils who live beyond a 
reasonabTe walking distance from school.' Their duties al so" i ncl ude en- 
•aotl.ng hules apd regula,t*ions consistent with State law and regulat ions 
of the State Department of Education governing operation of the schools. 
Thus, -the limitations on the actions of school boards are those estab- 
Jished bvr the State* lesi slature- and by the State education agencies, 
which have in most cases prescribed minimum standards far all local- 
school districts. • ' , ' 

" ^ ' f ^ , : 

School systems vary in size from sma 1 1 • ones ^ i n rural* areas, with^a 
single one-room, elementary schpol, to. those in metropolitan areas witfi 
hundreds' of schools of various kinds and thousands of teachers. In some^ 
States an intermediate school distritt has sometimes bfeen established 
between the Stat^ Department of Education and the local school districts, 
not to administer schools but to provide services to local school systems 
that woUld not" otherwise be aval lah|e— consul tat inT^, advisory, ^nd sta- 
tistical services and regulatory functions. Some'aTso provide operation 
of special classes, supervision of Tnstruction, health supervision, at- 
tendance services, and pupi T transportation. 
\ • ' . ^ 

-Abi'lity to provide improved educ^^tional -faci 1 ities and opportunities 
more eqcnomicallV in larger school districts than in smaller ones con--^ 
tinues to Be the major reasyj for consolidation of school districts. In 
1975-76, the United States had an "estimated 16,'400 school districts that 
together .raised an estimatetl 48 percent of all- the funds expended on. the 
Nation's puhlic schools. » * 



ADMINISTR/^TION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 2.- 

" General Iy**speaking, there are three main kinds of degree'-gra'^nting . 
-fnstitytiqns of higher education in the United States: the 2-^year com- 
-munlty or junior colf^ge,»the 4-year undergraduate college, and the uni- 



^ versity, which noVmally includes undergraduate education as wel'l as grad- 
uate-and professional education. There are both public and private instl- 
tutions-in each category, with no officiaTor impl ied .distinction in qual- " 
ity between 'thejn. Both categories i ncl ud^^ a Avi de range of institutions. 

' ^ Higher educatiorK institutions, both public and private, receJ^e 
their authority to- function and to grant degrees from the State in which 
tbey^are located/ This authority is given either in the State constr- ' 
tut'ion or, more often, by m act of' the Staiq^g i s 1 ature. * The Federal 
Government exercises nb direct control over the establishment of insti- * 
tut'ipns or over the standards they mai.ntain 'e6<cept in the' case of those / , 
concerned with the preparation of career oYf^cers for the military. In 
specific areas. such as enforcement of, programs of the Civil Rights Act' 
, ,\related to higher education, however,' the -Federal Gavernment ' s influence 
can be strong. , * • - ^ * ' ' j * - 

, 'Most States now have some form of statewide policy planhing,_ar^ co- 
ordination system to.guide the development of pubjic higher education 
within the State, the most common kinds of arrangements for the purpose 
are coord i rfarrn'sr towards and consolidated governing boards. In most state- 
wide systems individual campuses have high degrees of institutional .auton- 
omy within tfte^ pol icies and overall plans established by State and/or in- 
stitutional boards. ' ^ 

Most of the larger States have highly ^developed statew/de systems of 
higher education. For example, California has a planned, three-tiered ' 
system: ^ ti\e California Community Colleges, with 105 2-year institutions; 
the California State University and Colleges, with 19 institutions; and , 
the Universi.ty of California, with 9 campuses. Th^ State 'Univers i ty of - ' 
New York represents a single, coordi'nate'd system of\avtotfel of 6^ 2-year, ' 
4 -year, and graduate and professional institutions. Ih both States, in- 
'dlv'idual institutions have a high degree 'of autonpmy within the estab- 
1 ished plans and pol i c ies, > . ^ - ' ^ • . • 

Nearly all higher education institutions receive some form of finan- 
cial support from, both State and Federal Governments, although public 
institutions gen^stally receive a substanti^y higher proportion of their 
budget from public funds. Other sources of income, fo.r both public and^ ^ / 
private institutions are student tuitibW and fees, endowment .earn i ngs 
and contributions from p*ii 1 anthrop i c foundations ancbindividgals. Many 
pgblic community colleges, par.ticularly those- drawing students from seV 
eral/school districts,' r^cei.ve'lhe bulk of their 'public funds from a 
^ separate community college district established for each institution for . 
this 'purpose.' In a growing number of States, public commUhity colleges^ 
, receive more than half their funds from their State Government. . ' . . 

The princi^pal internal policy and financial decision's affecting 
colleges and uo Ive^rs It les in the Lfhlted States are made by.th|&ir boards 
ofi trustees Cso/^t'imes called boards of regents). The procedures for ' 
selecting members of tha'boapd are, in most# instances, stated in -the 
institution's founding charter, an^ depending upon the institution, 

/ members may* serve either specific limited terms or may be appointed for 
life. PuBlic institutions may have trustees who are elected' or who have 
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been appoirtted by the Governor of the State; .priv.at^e i nst i tuti ons , . non- 
denominational or religious, usually have representatives of the inSt'i; 
tutlon's founding body; in recent yearty many boards of 'trustees, bo.th^ 
public and private, have attempted to build into their boards wide rep-^ 
resentatlon of * the diverse elements -that make up thfe^ institution's aca- 
demic and social environment. » • v'* * 

' .NOTES \ , . . ' ^ 



The ^erm used national ly- for this"' official . In the individual /States, 
the term is State Cofflfhi ss ionBr Cor Superintendent) of Education, (or 
Schools or Public Instruction). 

This sectiQn relies heavily on: W. Todd Furniss, edv. , America Uni- 
versities and Colleges, 11th ed. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education,* 1975. pp. 8-10.. 




3. STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION ^ ] 

Educatton' in tPie United States is org'anized on three principal, 
levels: the elementary Cmcluding preschool and prlmar^>, the second--^ 
'ary, and the postsecondary . CSee figure 1.) In addition, programs of ' 
adult and continuing education are available in such vari^y that U is 
^possible for American citizens to be enrolled in stryjctured programs or 

participate in informal .programs of education and learning throuqhoiTt' 
, thei.r 1iyes. - ^ ' ' - 

Compulsory education begijps in most States^ at ^age. 6 and continues 
. usualjy throXJgh age l6.'QMost young people, however, spend considerably 
more time in school than "the minimum«number of years^ requi red by law. 
In fall '1975r for example, 87 R.erceTit of all 5-year-olds were enrolled 
in a preschool or first grade,, and approximately 75 percent of air'1'7- 
yedr-olds had completed the T2-year elementary-secondary school sequence 
and had earned a' high 'school diploma. Moreover, k&.S percent of young 
people between 18 and 19 years of age and 22. k of those\ged 20 to 2k ' 
.were still in school.. (See part II, chapter 2.> \ • 

On the primary and secondary levels, ;the academic^ear usually be- 
gins in early September and continues unt i Tmid-June. The school day is 
9f approximately 6 hours' duration, usually during. the period from 8:3a 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. In m6s% instances, particularly at the secondary level, 
students are expected to ,do some additional study and school' assignments 
outs-ide the School period. On the postsecondary level, the academic calr 
endar Is much mo.re flexible. The norm -iFoV a full-time student is 2 semes- 
ters of approximately 15 or* 16 weeks each per academic year," but there are 
several rvariations on. this pattern, including the trimester system' (3 per* 
year) and the quarter ^ys.tem {k per year).- In tKe- latter^two patterns, 
the student normally dqes not attend school during the entire year but' ' 
rather 2'out of 3 trimesters or 3 out of k quarters. 



ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



Elemerftary education in the Un i ted -States consists of 1 or 2 years 
of preschool (most commonly kindergarten) and 6 or 8 years of primary . 
^ducatio'n^ . 

Mo-st American public school *systems"provi de kln4ergarten classes 
for children 5 years of age. _Some also provide nursery school education- 
for children k years oTd and younger.^ The Head Start Program, financed 
In part fi;om Federal funds; is designed* primari ly for children from ppor 
families, and ex^sts jn about one^ school district in four. 

^Preschool .education programs miaintain a close relationship'' with the 
home and parents and aim to give the child useful experiences that will 
prepare him pr her for elementary school. The-programs are flexible and 
are designed to help the child grow in self-reliance, learn^to get along 
with others, and form good work and play habits. > 
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Alt'hougK primary education may consist of 6 or 8 grades, tKe 6- 
grade elementary school Is now more popular. The'inain purpose of the 
primary school fs the general development of children from 6. to 12 or 
14 ye^rs of age (depending on whether the -school fs a 6- or S-year 
elementary sch9ol). The program alms to help the pupils acquFre basic" 
skills, knowledge, and positive attitudes toward learning^. Emphasis* 
is placed upon the .growth of the Individual child and the relation of 
thejchlld's progress to his or her needs and abilities. The tradition- 
tal subjects are considered tools for learning, and the teacher helps 
the child recognize problems, work out solutions^ and evaluate the re-, 
suits. Many schools have ungraded classes in the first few -years 
so tha\ children may progress at their own sp^ed in different subjects. 

■ ' . ■ r ^ V ' . 

During the 1960's the middle school concept began to take form in 
U.S. education. A typical m^ddle school includes grades 5 or 6 through 
8,, provides team^ teachihg and. other staffing patterns that vary, from the 
usual junior high school patterns, and emphasizes gradual independence 
for students. Its purpose is to serve the educational needs o*f students 
in the earl^ adolescent peu^,^ ^between 10 and years old. Middle- 
schools now number over 3^otib"out "o^'^ tc^ta.l.' of ov^r 60,000 elementary 
schools. 1 ' X: 

^ ^ SECONDARY EDUCATION * ^ ^ . 

Secondary education in the United States either begjns at grade 7 
or grade 9> depending upon whether the elementary education of a parti- 
^cular areei extends through grade 6 or grade 8. 

As shown i'n figure 1, in the plan used in many schools; ^sti^dents 
purstie grc(des 1 through 8 ]n an elementary school and grades 9 throijgh 12 
in a secondairy schooK The 6-3"3'plan provides for an elementary school 
of 6 grades and aq intermediate (junior), and senior high school of, 3 
grades- each. Some communifies consider that intermediate schools ease 
the trans i tf on from ^^ementa^y to secdndary schools. Smaller commun r^ties 
sometimes use the 6-6 plan with 6 yelrs each for both thB elementa-r::^ and 
secondary school programs. The purpose of the di ffef^ent, organizati^al 
plans is to make the best use of a school system's physical facilities, 
staff, and instructional tools within the framewark of the system's es- • 
tablished educat;ionaJl .goals. 

During. the'early secjDndary ye§rs most students are going through the 
physical and emotional changes of puberty. Many a;"e also making tenta- 
tive choices of career goals'. These years are the re fore' a period in 
which school guidance and counseling service's are of considerable impor 
tance to the pupils' phy'isical, emotional, academic, and career clevel 
men t . ' ' * 

' By the beginning of grade 10, most pupils have decided wh-ether they 
will follow a primarily academic program leading to university entrance, 
a vocational program le'ad^ng to empjpyment or specialized pos tsecondary 
training, .or* a general program which combirles elements of both the aca- 
demic and t[)e vocational program. In recent years,, the so-called general 
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program has been cf i t icized as being in many i-nstances neither suf- ' * 
ficlently academic to prepare pupils /for programs of college or ' 
university study nor^ sufficient ly job-oriented. to prepare them for 
employment. . , * » 

All secondary school programs lead to' the high school diploma. and. 
are offered in the same comprehensive h i*gh school in most* school dis- 
tricts., this fact facilitates transfer from one -prog ram .to another and 
provides the flexibility fg^r "studen'fs to build individual .schedules-- 
sometimes v^ith the help of-./computers--that combine highly desirable 
aspects'of different curricular tracks, ^ft i^ not unusual for a medium-- 
sized comprehensive high school to offer 20(J or'mpre different courses. 
The comprehensive high school also provides t1ie* opportunity 'for young 
people with widely d I ffe rent . career interests and a variety of social 
and economic backgrounds to have regular cor\tact with each other. 

Most secoi^^ial^vr'sc^ students have ■ completed „ the minimum years of 
schooling requiVed.by law a year or more before graduating froir. high 
school. More than three-quarters of them remain i n ^schCol , however , 
until they receive the high school diploma at the er)d of grade* 12. 

One reason for this' is the flexibility of the- American sen Lor high 
school both in academic. and vocational dimensions* In a growing number 
of schools, academically gifted pupils can take severaKa'ddi tionaJ'hours 
per week of advanced sci^ence or mathematics during their last 2 years' of 
high school. Some secondary schools offer 1 anguage courses not only in 
French, German, and Spanish, but also in Russian and Chinese, for ex- 
ample. In many instances, pupils taking advanced courses receive college 
or university credit. 

In an increasing number of schools, secondary students of both sexes^ 
who are jnt^rested in programs of vocational^techn ical edu^sftion hayte- a 
wide selection of job-rjelated courses. Moreover, many schools proyide • 
the opportunity for school-coordinated work-study programs* Pupils en-,, 
rolled in these programs spend part of the day in school and part of the 
day on a job. ft is possible In a growing number of school districts to 
complete high school graduation requirements in ^ceierated programs of 
study and thus graduate 1 or even 2* semesters early^ Pupils whoS^ave' 
school before earning their high school diploma may'wprk toward l^t 
little or no financial cost in evening programs. A wide variety^of sum- 
mer study and enrichment programs,, is also available on all' levels of 
educat Ion. 

* 

POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

- '' -f 

In fall 1976^, there were 3,07^ higher education institutions in the 
United States that were authiorized^to grant academic degrees. Of this 
number*, 1,928 were 4-year colleges- and universities and 1,146 were 2-year 
community -or Junio/ colleges. 2 l^n addition, more than 8,300 nonacademic 
postsecondary schools In both the public and private sectors were of- 
fering job training Jn a wide variety of occupations." Normally, these 
schools .do not grant academic degrees. but offer certificates or diplomas 
of co/npletton of training lif a given trade or ski 11.3 



The many and diverse degree-granting institutions in the United , 
States co^lDrise a broad spectrum of- academ.it traditions, philosophies,'^ 
and goals. More than half (1,607) are private institutions originally 
established by particular groups'of citizens for specific socFal, educa- 
tional, or religious purposes. A certain coherence and unity are main- 
taine'ct among so many different Institutions jthrough the work of accred- 
iting agencies ^nd associations, which are voluntary bodies established 
by institutions, professions, or spectallzed fields to develop and main- 
tain standards. The Federal and State Governments al so requ I re certain 
standards as a Condition of financial ass Ijs tance. Moreover, the'profes- 
slonal integrity of the teaching s.taff as well as the demands of the 
ecoijiomy qual if led' graduates motivate most institutions to monitor 
carefully the quality of their institutional programs. . Higher educati,on 
Inst I tut ions/offer -degrees on several levels. 

The Associate's Degree 

The Associate of Arts' (A. A. ) .or the 'AssQ'c late of Science (A.S.) 
degree Is usual lyearned at a community or junior college upon comple- 
tion of 2 years of'study. \n many instances, it represents the same • 
leveJ of educajtional achievement as comp Ion of the first 2 years of 
a 4-year college or unrlversity, and large jiumberS of students who have 
earned the Associate's degree, transfer to 4-year 'Institutions. Other 
students, especially those v^^ho have completed "^og rams of job-related' 
traihlng', normally enter .the^ work force as mid-level technicians .upon * 
•gradbat i.on. * - 

i ' ■ . ' — ' , * 

The I Bachelor's Degree 

. j- The bachelor's degree nor<na 1 ly^ requ I res -4 yearns of academic study 
teypnd the high school diploma. In recent years, ^ccel er^ted Jearning 
plans^ credit by examination or practical work experience, -year-round 
study pi ans^" and other innovations have. fenabled some students to com- 
plete the program In less t?han k yeaVs. * ' ' ' 

^The two most common bachelor's degrees are the Bachefor of Arts 
(B.A.) and the Bachelor of Science (B.S.). 'The former may require' more 
general education courses in the arts and humanities whereas the latter 
usually places greater.^.emphas is on the, sciences. Other common bachelor' 
deg rees incl ude* the- 'B. Ed. -(educajt ion) , the • B. F. A-^ (f I ne arts) , the 
B. Mus. (music), and the B.B.A. (business administration). I'he B. Arch, 
(architecture) Is often a 5"year program*. The B.D. (divinity) and the 
LL.B. (law) are professional degrees usually of 3years that in most. 
Institutions require a candidate to^^have earned first a B.A. or a B.S. 

The Mas'^ter' is- Degree - , , . _ 

Master' s' degree programs vary considerably among the approximately 
^OGf Institutions that award them. The number of^f ields in which master^ 
degrees are conferred Is very la^rge, but most are called Master of Arts 
CM-»A.)^or Master of Science (M.^.) degrees^ or are professional degrees 
such as Master of Nursing (m; Nur»s.) or Master of Social Work (M.S.W.). 
Programs leading to the deg>ee usual ly ' requi re 1 to 2 years of advanced 
study In graduate-level courses and seminars. Frequently a- thesis Is 




^required and/or a final oral* or written examination. Requi rements^ may 
differ not only among Institutions but among disciplines within an In- 
,stl tutloh as wel 1 . ' ^ . 

J • * 

The Doctor'^ Degree ' . * 

The doctor's deg ree, usu^l ]y the^Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D.), Is 
normally considered! the highest degree conferred In the United States. 
It attests to the abMlty of J ts 'holder to do original research' of 'a 
high order. Since work at the doctoral level Is highly 'itl^l vidua H zed, 
th^ .specific requirements may vary' widely. |n general, however, the 
degree-requl res a minimum of 2 years of course work beyond the mastec^ 
•degree level, success In. a qualifying examination, proficiency In one 
or two foreign, languages and/or in an equ 1 va lent ' resea rch tool (suph 
as statistic^) thgt may be considered appropriate to a particular field, 
of specialization, and completion of a doctoral dissertation. 

^ During 1-976*, an estimated 35,000 doctor's degrees were conferred"^' 
\>n the Uni ted Stated. 5 ^ ^ ^ . ^ . 



NOTES % 



Considerable use wa's made in this section of: Education in the • 
United States, Beatrice C. lee, ed. . Washington, D. Q. : <-NatIona 1" 
Education Association, 1976. TKis publication provides a useful ^ 
and poncise overview of the- structure and organization of education. 

Data provided t)y the National Center for Education Statistics. 



3 The Condition of Education, 1977. National Center f6r Education 
. Statistics. Washington, D. C, : .U*S. Government Printing Office/ 
:1977. p. 180. . , • - , \ 

For more detaMs ort-^this and the- fol lowing paragraphs^ see:' Cl ifford 
F. Sjogren. Diversity, 'and Quality: ^^A Btief Introduction to American 
Education for non-^Ameri cans. New York: College .Entrance Examination 
Board, 1976- 

The Condition of Education, 1977. ipc. cit. p. 187. 
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4. CURRICULUM ' * * 

• ^ Responsibility for determiniag and developing school curricula lies 
witb State arid, local education aytbjori t ies. There is no national curri- 
Gulum'-on any level of education. The'Federal Government is not wi thout 
influence, howeVier, in encouraging curr:iculum development in particular 
fiejds of study.* For example, in 1958 the Congress passed legislation 
to'sjt imul;ate indivi duals ^to study science, mathematics,! and foreign 
'languages* through Federal funding of fellowships for graduate study jh 
those areas, irhService ^training i ns,t.i tutes , and other provisions^ Sim- 
ilarly, in 1967 the Congress enacted the Elducatlon Professions- Development 
Acb, which was directed toward meeti ng shortages of adequately trained 
teachers by providing funds to traixi and retrain teachers fbr what was 
then discerned as a national- need. .Ampng^, the more recent examples of 
Federal ini tiatives ,iji stin\ulating sttidehts' to enter fields recognized 
as critical to the Nat ion ' S: current- or long-term needs are the personnel * 
development provi^sions of* the.Educati^pn for All Haridicapped Children Act 
CI975) and the Bilingual E ducat ion .'Act (1 97^) as, wet 1 3s the Domestic 
Mining and " Mi neral- arid Mineral'Fuel Conse^-vat ion Fellowship Program of 
the Higher Education Acf C1965), as amended, w » 

The States exercise considerable control '^over school and unjver- 
sity curricula. J Through their licensing authoi^y, for example^ in- 
dividual States can require that p rofjjte ional s o^ch as 'teachers,^ 
medical personnel, attorneys, and^ en^Weers)c as w^l 1 as skilled crafts- 
men (such ^ electricians and pi umbers) ' «<ijiplete a minimum number of ^ , 
courses irt a sf^q^fied 1 i st o^- acad^mi c or professional subjects to 

^practiife the'ir 



qua'^H fy for a Mjfwse to^practira the'ir respective professions. 



^ Li kew4^e,^e^h State fs aiJtjjfor i zed trie requi remehts 

for confei^ral of the>high scKofel'^'diplomb with4^n its borders. Kost States 
require not onjy a minimum number^of courses, btrt also certain specffic, 
courses in Epglisht, m^tnecniatl^.,^sc ience, social studies, and physical 
educatibn. Although some St'ates specif/, for example,^ ti>at one or more 
soci'al studies courses oe in American history or the history of the par- 
ticular State,' most State legislatures do'not bnter into the Specifics 
of curriculum design. Trre degree of prescription by State Boards of 
Education varies. Local school distrlcts^a'yt'^add curricular reqiifVe- * 
m^nts ^or restrictions of their ov/n^ such as history or sex education. 

Elementary school textbooks and* other^currfcular material s are, se- 
lected iy local autnorities in 27 States'and by State officialjf in 23. 
Secondary school materials are selected on thfe .local district level in 
32 States and on the State level in 16. Whether the selection occurs 
on the St^te or local l^vel, it is usually the responsibi 1 i ty ^of a ^ 
, textbook commission made up of profess ion'al; educators and community 
representatives. .Such a commission is usually authorized by the State 
or loca^ls school board to act i.i its n^me. Host commonly, textbook com^ \ 
TnTssions approve ase of a number of .texts for ^ach course, and a selec- - 
^tion from the li-st is then.nad^ on the local school level* A consider- 
able amount of cur^riculum'^development »is done by private publishing ^ 
films that hire university consultants arid other educators to prepare 
teaching materials v^nich thiey t!ien submit to the local aad State, text- 
Book, commi ss ions for approval. In many instances, however, teams of' 
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teachers arwd curriculum experts on the local Isvelj .develop their own * 
curriculums in awi.de variety of fields. Teachers may usually choc5se 
e procram of studies from theie ir.aterials or from the variety of cor-- 
mercially or university-prepared courses of study that have been ap- 
proved for use by local school a.uthori ties . • ' • 

It is interesting' to note that since the early l?40's, no State 
with a system of lo'cal textbook selection| has changed* to on^ of State, 
selection. Also, several States with the^^sel ect icn process on the ^ 
State level have modified their systems to increase the partjci pation jr 
of local* school authorities in the adoption of curricular .materials* 

Various ^follege and un i ver^i ty entrance requirements and rational , 
.achievement and aptitude tests by private organizations exert an indi- 
rect but considerable influence on curriculum decisions pn the secondary 
school .level'. Local school authorities er^ understandably concerned 
that graduates of their schools be readily admitted to higfier education 
institutions and perform well on exani na-tions for which there are na- ' 
tionak norms. Thus, a certain pracmatic curricular unity emerges 
throughout tne !iat ion' despl te. the oecentral ized nature of Ameri^^an 
schools. ' ' ♦ , 

• - ; ' • 

On. tbe college and university levels, curriculum decisions are made 
mos.t often within academic departments, and indivickjal professors are 
responsible for the content of their courses. The university usually ^ 
requires, however, that a student successfully complete a given number 
of credits andj to some extent, a specified sequence of courses in a 
iT\ajor and a minor field of study as '/ell as a number of elective courses 
before a de-gree is conferred. 




5. TEACHER EDUCATION 
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Teacher education in the United Stat^e^ is o'ffered excl us ivel y on 
• the higher education i^evel • Most large universities, both public and 
. prvjvate, hav^ departments or colleges of education as do those in-sti- 
' tutlons that during the past few decades have been reorgani zefl from 
State normal schools into State col leges. Many liberal arts^ col le^e^ 
havfe teacher educa t ion programs , and there are a few specialized y 
schools for preparing teachers of music or art or teachers of sjeve^-eiy 
handicapped children. In all, t^ere were 1,367 institutions that of- 
fered programs of teacher education 3t the begi^nning of academic 'year 
• • 1976-77 J ' ' , ^ ^ 

Candidate? for teacher education programs must have c'ompleted 
secondary school and earned admission to a coll^ege or univeVsity, 14' 
addition they must', in most ca^es , -complete 1 or 2 years of general , 
undergraduate^ study* Tkey are the*n accepted into teacher education 
programs ©n the basis of their college academic record, personal ift- 

.terviews, secondary school grades, and standardized test scores. Pre- 
liminary data reported. by' thd National Survey of the Preservice Prepar- 
ation of Teachers suggest that, students, who are admitted to teacher * ^0 

^education compare academically very* favorably to other students, 2 

^ The 'minimum requirement for teaching! on the preschool, elementary, 
'or secondary level, in any of the 50 StateSs is now- the ♦.bachelor * s'' de- 
>«jrgree, a diploma conferred *ftef" \ years of study on the higher educa- 
tion level. Four^xeen States require that teachers ''•hold a master's 
^ degree or are prepared to earn one within a given number of years, ^ / 
Teachers are encouraged .to^ pursue further study in many other States 
through^ sa la ry increments, free tuitipn, and other incentives. In ^ /t^? ' 
this regard, It.-is Interesting to note that the'fatio'of master's ° "\ 
V degrees to bac^ielor* s .degrees "granted by the^ Nation's schools, col- 
leges, and education departments has Increased from. 1 to 5 in 1972-)3\ 
'toalmostj to 2 iji 1976-77.3 

All States require^th^t the program of studies followed by future 
teachers Incjude a balance-af academjlc and professional ecllicajdon 
courses. Recent survey data show tngt througnts^it the country teacher 
preparation programs. are built on a basic foundation of'genera'l liberaU 
arts educatlon-f*in which the humanities, natural sciences, and social 
sciences are Included In roughly equal proportions. To this general . 
X education foundation are added pedagogical stDdies including both aca- 

^ demlc courses and supervised teaching experience."* Most States now 
require thajt trhelr fiJture teachers "student-teadh" for a full, semes- 
ter under, the supervision of an experienced 'teacher approved by the 

^ teacher education programs In which the students are enrolled/ 

Another important development has been the growth of Competency^ 
^ • Based Teacher Education (CBTB). Fundametntal ly, 'this is, an approach ^ 

^ ,ln wftlch pe/son? respons'lble for teacher education, pV/ograms adopt a/ 
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written s-tatement-of"-l*eBmlTig objectives or competencies to be at- 
tained by their students. About half of the NatioVi's leacher education 
program? have adopted some form of CBTE, 

\ . ' ' * • ' • * ' 

Significant changes have occurred also in the use of some, tech- 
niques in teacher education programl^ Comparative data o'btained from 
national surveys, of such programs in I968, I973, and 1976 suggest that 
some costly innovations such as microteaching and simulation have de- 
creased in use after an apparent, initial surge in poptt+arity. The 
data also indicate that interaction analysis, questioning strategics, 
aqd Bloom|s taxonomy^ have moved 7rom experimental status, to widespread 
'use. The' latter three approaches are characterized by Tow cost, ease 
of transfer from one type of classroom to another^ and absegce of ex- 
pensive equipment.^', . * " . 



JNSERVICE * 

_ _ J . 

There is hardly a school district in^ the country that does not 
encourage or assist its elementary and secondary teacTiers in one way 
or another to continue thei/r. profess ion'a 1 growth. The opportunities 
for formal professional development that are most frequently available 
•to 'teachers are courses and workshops. Those that attract/the most 
participants tend to be ^those that focus *jdn problems that 'affect large 
numbers of teachers, such as instructing exceptional children in regu- 
lar classes, meeting, the needs of children from low-inc<ime families, 
and providing bilingual and multicultural education. * • 

It is„not always a higher educat ion institution that provides* 
these programs. Many lar^e school districts, and severa 1 •sma 1 ler ones 
sponsor'workshops utilizing their own staff, with or without outside 
"^^S^consul tants. Many districts have established ins*ervice training cen- 
iJters, which often ir^lude a reference library, an audiovisual center, 
workrooms for develooing instru'ctiqna 1 materials, and rooms for sem-* 
jnars or lectures, with increasing frequency, control of such teacher 
centers is'being ent^te^ to^ the teachers themselves. 

- ^ Inservice opportuaitles, whatever their source^ are not limited-' 
to wor^hops-and le.ctures; They include visits to 'other schools, a- 
vai lability of consultants for ii^dividual probl'ems; and certain days-W 
(often called ','inservice days") on" wh] ch pupi 1 s are dismissed from 
school^ and teachers 'part icipate .in special programs of_enr ichment. 

Many school d i stri cts 'encourage their teachers to-par ti ci pate in * 
inservice education in a variety of ways. They may (1) require a -pre- 
scribed number *of courses before a teaching contract can be renewed, 
('2) subsidize tuition fees at the university, (3) increase the salary ' 
of teachers who earn highef* degrees, complete a given number of Qre^lit 
^ ^ hours, or participiate l,n other approved inservice educational activi- 
ties, or (k) release teachers from ^a^room re$ponsJ_b^l 1 i ties and pro- 
vide travel e;Kpenses to enab/le them *to''at'tend professional gatherings. 

Three. emdr^lng trends 6f particular signTfJcance for Inservice 
education shdul'd.be noted. / The first, is the movfejnent I n American so- 
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ciety toward 1 ifelong learning. The second is more widespread recog- 
nition that teachers are professional's and that the teachinrg profes- 
sion should. hav^e more responsibility for^ l-tnproving the performance 
of its nembers. Jhb third trend* i s the- r'feduct ion ' i n personnej turn- 
over, which increases the respons i b Tl i ty of inservice training for 
^ helping ensure a suffic.ient f Vow of new ideas, methods, and' techn iques 
into .the schools. This trend is caused primarily by the decline in " 
school enlrol Iments at th§ elementary ancj secondary levels, wKich has * 
reduced employment possibilities for new teachers, and the improve-- 
^ ^ ment in salary schedules anrd conditions of employment, which has, en- 
couraged teachers in service to remain in the teaching profession. 



NOTES ' ' 
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,1. EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND LJ^GISLATIONl ^ - . 

' The primary responsibility of the Federal Government in the field 
of educatipn continues to be, essentially^ to help ensure equality of • 
opportunity^for all studeats throughout the American educational .system 
As a result of the cumulative effect of combined State any Federal ef- 
fort's over the past several years, U can now be stated categorically 
that-every public schq^l- system Jn^ the United States must be prepared! 
to, offer every student resident in' Us jurisdiction 12 years of effec- 
tive ^chqol i fig. The keywords are every and effective . All children 
musfnot only be allowed to go schaol; the/ must alsp receive the 
'kind of help they need tp make'progress . 

. ' In tyhis decade, the rights o^ handicapped children to the kind of 
help they need have now b?en adjudicated in the courts' and established" 
through legislation. So have the rights of children whose home lan- 
guage is other thar) English. The rights of these two 'classes of chil- 
dren are not the~last that will receive* judicial or legislative atten- 
tion, but th^ trend seems clear: if the schoo.ls- a re/f ai 1 ing to serve ' 
a 'class of students, they -wi 1 1 be required to serve' i t> 
' - i ' . 

The question af,^what will be considered the adequate\ resul t of 
12 years 6f schdol ing^ has not yet bpen satisfactorily answered. ^Long 
the exclusiye province of the'Jt^fees, the Issue may become a factor/ln 
theigrowing Federal responsibility for prote.ction of the rtghts of mi-'' 
^ijorities in education. 

.The Education Division of OHEW," under the various authorities pro- ' 
vided it jDy the C.or\gr^ss, has been Instr-^mental in developing understand 
ing of the needs of ipihorities in education and the methods and mecha- 
nisnjs by which our sehqol sys.teras can meet these needs. In general the 
mocje of Federal' Involvement has been'^o support research, to support and 
evaluate*"projects exploring and demons t rati n'g education methods, to make 

♦ the education community aware of the needs of ^special groups an^d tKe 
possibilUies for meeting these needs, 'afnd then to support all or part 
of the additional costs incurred by school^ systems , iinplementing approved 
programs up to the limit of funds available. It is a cooperative pro- ' 
cess based on the mutual desi.re of State, local , and Fedet:a I , authorUies 
to improve education. The evplution-of programs for educati,on of the 
handicapped is th,e outstanding example of this type of development. 

' B4 1 ingual .education is another* . e « 

Somk^,imes the process is reversed, as iri the case of title I of ' 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act; In that Instance, substan- 
tial funds for education of the disadvantaged became available before 
their- special needs had' been defined and educational programs developed. 
The result was that sever^Kthousancl school districts a-lmost simulta- 
neously showed a ^new and active- in,terest In, the children of the' poor— 
perhaps the most efffcaclous development in, education In our time. The' 
proven methods of compensatory education are just now becoming gener- 
ally recognized and accepted. Once again the pro'cess was cooperative 
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In the educa.tlorif era we appear to be entering, tfoe .luxury of choice 
of which inequities to address and' which to defer Is rapidity dlsap- 
p'earlng. School systems^ priorities are^belng set; by the courts and by 
the political process. The educational system will not be free, either, 
to limit compensatory and special programs only to ^those students public 
SutKorities think we can afford to help. The emerging philosophy is 
that* when methods are" developed to reduce the Inequity suffered by a 
class of students, the obligation is established to serve all members 
of that class. If resources to meet the oblig^ation are lacking, ways 
must be found to create the resources too. 

Policy goals take on concrete form at the national or State level 
through legislation passed by the Congress '^d rotate legislatures and 
signed into law by the PresTdent oc State Governors.^ The major portion 
x-of Federal legislation for elementary and secondary education and for 
higher education comes up for periodic reauthorization." During the 
period 197^"1976> a considerable amount of Federal education legis^lation 
has been enacted.^ Because of their broad and far-reaching poJMcy im- 
..plications, three of these laws are of particular importance: the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 197^ (Pubnc Law 93"3§0) , the Education Amendments 
of 1976 (Public Law 9^-^82), and the 'Education for All Handicapped 
•Children Act (PubJ i c Law 9^-192) . t brief eicamination of soi% of the 
provisions of the^e acts will provide useful insights into a number of 
s igni f icant- pol i cy issues in contemporary American education. 

' •* 3 

^ , ^ 'EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 197^ ^ ,^ . - ' 

■ ' ' * ' \ ' ' 

Th©. Education Amendments of 197^ (Pub^lic Law 33-380) is an omnibui 
or umbrella act written to affect to one degree or ano^ther virtually 
every aspect of 'education in the United States. It extended through 
Fiscal Year 1978 the Elemerrtary and Secondary Education Act,^ the^lm- 
pact Aid Laws, and the Indian 'Education Act. It extended the Education 
, af the Handicapped Act through Fiscal Year -1977 ^nd the Emergency. School 
Aid Act through Fiscal Year 1976.'' While its primary- fSSus is on the 
extension and amendment of existing elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams administered by the U.S. Office of Education, it al.so'created 
'"several new pro-ams and Called for a ^number of significant reforms and 
.innovations. Among the most important of these are the fo^HT3w4ng: 

Equity of^ funding : The new formula of apportlonlfient of fun'ds 
^from Elementary^ and Secondary^Educat ion Act, Title I (Finan- 
cial Assistance to Local Educational Agencies for the Educa- 
tion *of Chi Wren of Low-Income Families) recogn i zed - to a 
greater extent than before the hational scope of educationaV 
needs and provided that no State per~pupj 1 -expend i tu re factor 
--in terms of Federal apportionment of . furydl given to States — 
can be less than 80 percent of the nationaf average nor great- 
er than 120, percent. » T+ii s ^formul a thus provides a minimum- , 
Fedeiral apport ionmen^tCfor poorer Sfates." 
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Accountabi } i ty ; In keeping with' new trends toward accounta- 
bility, the^ Commi ssioner of Education was authorized to use 
up to .5 percent of-Ti.tle I appropriations to conduct program 
evaluations. The intent-of the- Cong rVss is to assure that the* 
programs do have favorable impact. In addition, advisory ^ 
councils selected by parents are now required for each schooP 
as well as for each school *|[dj stri ct.., (previously they were 
required .only for school- di'stricts. ) • * \ 

Bi 1 ingual education : In keeping with a recent judiCjiaP de~ 
cision (the Lau decisjonj in California that stated. that 
instruction must be provided to non~Engl i sh-spe^alclfig students, 
in a language they understand, the new legislation places 
heavy emphasi s on teacher traini,ng m bilingual education. 
The^Di rector of -the National frrst^tute of Education is encour- 
^aged 'to carry out research, development, and dissemination of 
materials in the bilingual area as^well as to provide a na- 
tional assessfj)ent of the need for bilingual education. 

Concern with basic ski 1 Is : The Congress and the Administration 
have placed priority emphasis on reading and other fundamental 
•skills. The Amendments create a National Reading Improvement 
Program that i s 'to receive direct Federal support. 



Lifelong learning and use-of community resources : Emphasis 
in the legislation on adult education and coniDunity school^s 

^underscores the fact that learning is a Jifelong process in 
which all community resources should be us^d. The Commis- 
sioner is authorized to make grants to State and local edu- 
•cation agencies to share the cost of operating community 
education programs, and to higher education institutions to 

•train personnel in this field. 

• Gifted and talented children : Untler this Jegi slatiorr, ^the 

* Cbmmi^ssioner of Education i s^'author ized to make grants to 
State^and local education agencies .for planning, developing, 
operating, and improving programs designe'd to meet the needs 
of gifted and talented chi 1 dren at the preschool through sec- 
ondary levels, ^ . ' 

Equi ty for women : New etnphasis on research, demonstration, 
and career planning for women represents, a major commitment 
at the Federal level that Is expected to brinfg change in this 
area.'' The Commi ss loner "i s authorized to'support research, 
^curriculun^development, training, and guidance and counseling 
designed to assure educational equity, ~ 



Training for teachers in specialized fjields : The new' leg is- ' 
lation authorizes funds for training teachers in reading 
skills^ bilingual education, Indian education counsel ing for 
Women's careers, metric education, ^and consumed education.. 
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EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 197^^ 

' The Jducatyon Amendments of 1976 iPubUc Law 9^-^82) extended 
and revised a number of existing Federal programs'^in higher education 
and vocational education. TheY also authorized Federal education offi- 
cials to explore the concept of lifelong learn ing^'and tfne possibility 
'of implementing 'programs in this a/ea. 

Most Federal programs in* higher education are now embodied in the 
Higher Educatijon Act of l965Vas amended through the years. The. Educa- 
. tion Amendments of 19*76 extended most of the provis-ions of th.is act. 
through September 30, 1979- The Guaranteed Student Loan Program, how- , 
ever, was extended through Fiscal Year 1981, and the Colleg'e Work-Study 
and the Cooperati.ve Education Programs through Fiscal ^Year 1982. 

Vocational education programs have received Federal support since 
'enactment of the Smi th-Hughes .Act in 1917. Other s i gn i f i cant vocation- 
al education legislation was passed in r963' and 1968. The Education 
Amendments of 1376 extended exi st Ing «f unded programs through Fiscal Year 
1977 and provided for introduction of new programs vocational 6duca- . 
tion at the beginning of Fiscal Year 1978*. ' ' . 

^ ^ ^ 1 . f 

The Amendments of 1976 made significant chagges in- th^ areas of 
"lifelong learning, student financial aid* educational research and 
development, and vocational education. 

Li felong- Learn i ng ^ • ' ^ 

The law treats the concept of lit^long learning and the activit^'es 
it might involve in the^broadest sense., ipr example, the following 
addition was made to» the Higher Educat^ion Act of 1965 (as section 132): 



7, 



, ' Lifelong learning includes, but is not limited to adult 

basic education, continuing' e-aucation, independent study, 
agricultural education, business education and labor edi^catlon, 
occupation education and job trailing programs, parent edu- 
cation, postsecondary education, pre-retirement and education 
for older and retired people, remedial educat i'oii speci a 1 edu- 
cational programs for groups or for individuals with ^peoial 
needs, and also eduoaNonal activities designed to upgrade 
occupational and profess ional ^ski 1 Is , to assist business, pub- 
lic agencies, and other organizations in the use of innovation, 
and r'esearch results, and to serve family, needs and personal 
develot)ment. 

* Furthermore, because the^ concept reaches into every educational 
level--publ i c, private, formal, and i nforma 1 --a'uthori ty to implement 
this part of, the law has been given to the Assistant Secretary for 
Education. Under this ajuthority, grants may be made to apfxcxi^riate 
State agencies, colleges and universities, and public and private non- 
profit organizations to implement programs of lifelong learning^. Be- 
ginning January 1, 1978, the. Ass-i stant Secretary musT report annually 
on the results of these, activities to the President and the Congress. 

Co , 
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J Student Financial Aid • ^ 

The^ducation Amendments of 1976 further increase^he maximum Basils 
Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) tcr students in postsecondary/ insti-- 
' tutions from $1,A00 for Fiscal Year 1977 to $1,800 per year for Fiscal 
Years 1978 and'l979. It adds a fiew section provfding that after July'.r, 
1977f students ^ttendi ng' nonprof i t higher education institutions wi-1 1 be 
eligible for State Student Incentive Grants. In keeping with the Feder- 
, a1 orientation toward increasing equality of edi^i^ational" opportun i ty , 
the new legi s latton- authorizes a program under which the Federal Govern- 
ment helps support the organizing of State educational information cen- 
ters to encourage, rura 1 ly isolated and disadvantaged youth to further 
. thei r educat i on . , . . * 

^ j> ' » 

Educational Research arrd Development 

Other recent policy developments involve attempts tor get "better co- 
ordination of Federal efforts in education. * The Education* Amendments 
of 1976 provide that a Federal Council ^on Educational Research and De- 
velopment be established composed of representatives of ^various Federal 
t— executive agencies engaged in educational research. The Director of ' 
I the National Institute of Education is to be the Council's xrhalrman. 
* Ih addition to a coordinating and consulting role,, the Council is re- 

quired to make annual reports to the President and the Congress on the 
st*atus of educa'bjonal research and devel-cjpme.nt (RSD) in the Unfted >' 
' ^ . States. It is also to recommend effective means for disseminating 

inform-^tioa relating to educational RSD. In recent years, the scope 
of educational jtesearch and development has been expanded to .include 
n^^t only research and development, but als^o dissemination and evalua- 
tion. (See chapter 3 for more information on the Council,) 

Vocat i ona 1 Educat [on 

The Educational Amendments of 19.7^6 modified the Vocatiorial Educa- 
tion Act of 1968. The law now places heavy emphasis on establishing 
- new vocational education programs rather than on maintaining existing 
ones. In fact, the conferees made it clear that only when localities 
find it difficult to' maintain ongoing programs should Federal funds be 
used. Otherwise, Federal funds are intended primarily for catalytic 
purposes. * 

Elimination o^ sex bias also received close attention under the 
new law. Each State mu$,t assign full-time personne^^ to this proble|n 
area and reserve ^50, OOP from a given yearns basic al locatl^on' for use 
' »el ifninating sex bias. » ' 

Finally, while both national and S^ate advisory councils-were re- 
tained under the new law, each State advisory council was expanded from. 
, ^ 9 membership categories' to 20, and its role was strengthened. The coun 
^ cil m^st give technical assistance t^the new local advisory councils, 

which. are composed from the general public — especially representatives ' 
from business, industry, and labor. 
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EDUCATION. FOR ALL HAb I CAPPED CHILDREN ACT^ , 

» * ° 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Pub 1 i c Law 9^-1^2') 
*of November 1975^ val idated the proposition .that the^claim of a handi'- 
capp^d^indi vidual to ,first-rate schooling (and by extension to all othe 
pVlvileWs offered by our society) is no less compelling than that of 
any other American/ . ' ^ 

THis act opened the way for^^.S. schools to broaden their horizons 
nfo longer focusing their operat/ions solely on "regular" students but 
giving equal consideration to those with handicaps — including plac^g 
such youngsters in' regular classrooms when' doing so would be in theV 
best interest. , It is intended to make certain^hat without exceptior\ * 
every one of the Nation's* handicapped children ^defined as "mentally \ 
retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speecl;i impaired, viseially fiandi capped, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, orthoped ical ly impaired, or other 
health impaired children, or children with specific learning disabili- 
ties") will receive "special education and related services." 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act As remarkable among 
Federal education laws for being permanent, voted b.y margins of kOk to 
7^ the House of Representatives and 87 to 7 *in thk'Senate to serve 
th^Nation's schools ort a permanent basis. 

Moreover, many of the* advances it called^, for have specific impli- 
cations for the education of nonKand Lcapped youngsters as well. Two 
are especially noteworthy."^ The first advance, reflecting a practt'4:e 
that enlightened educators have been advocating for many, years, is 
that children served' hy the Act will hje^ educated in accordance with 
individual plans tailored to their particular needs and capacities. 
The second^is thaT by stimulating States to provide free public educa- 
tion to all handicapped children starting at age 3, attention is drawn 
to preschool education as an integral part of elementary education, 

0 

To receive, any funds- under the Act, States must* implement policies 
which include the following: 

" - ' J* 

• A free publ i c 'education is to be made available to all handicapped 
children between the ages of 3 and 18 by September 1978 and for those 
between 3 and 21 by September 1980. Coverage of children In the 3 to 5 
and' 18 to 21 ranges- is not to be required in States where school attend 
ance laws do not. include *those age brackets. Nevertheless, ]t is now 
national policy to begin the. education of handicapped children by at 
least age 3> and, to encou.rage this practice, ^the new law authorizes In 
centive grants of $300 pver the regular allocation for each handicapped 
child fttetween the ages of 3 and,5 who is afforded special education ancf 
related services, . " ' 

• For each handicapped child there is to be an "individualized educa- 
tional program'^ — a' wri ttem statement developed jointly by a qualified 
school offlplal, the child's £eacher and parents or guardian, and if 
possible the'chlld himself. This wPi tten' statement is to include an 
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analysis of the child's present achievement level, a list of both short- 
range and annual goals, an identification of specific services that are 
^^lix^be p^vi.ded toward meeting those goals, an i ndi cat ion* of the extent . 
to whlch^'the chi^will be able to participate in regular school pro-' 
grams, annotation of when these services'are to be provided and how long 
they are to last,;and a schedule for checking on 'the progress being 
achieved under the plan and for making any revisions in i"t that may be 
nSeded. 

• Handicapped and nonhandi capped children are to be'educated together 
to the maximum extent appropriate, and the former are to be placed'^n 
special classes or separate schools "only when the nature or severity ^ 
of the.handicap is such that education in regular classes even if'* 
they are provided supplementary aids. and services, "cannot be achieved 
satlsf^ctori ly." , ^ ^ 

• Tes'ts and other evaluation materials used in placing handicapped 
children are to be prepared and administered in such a way as not to 

be racially or culturally dPscriminatory, and they are to /te presented' 
-In the child^s native tongue. ' i 

• ^ There Is to be an intensive and continuing effort tojicate and iden- 
tify youngsters who have handicaps, to. evaluate their educational needs 
,and to determine whether those needs are beina met. 

V .... . * / 
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• In the, overall effort to make sure education is available Jto all har/d- 
Icapp^d children, priority is to be given fir^t to those who are not Vi- 
celving an education at all and second to the most severely .handi cappef 
within each disability whd are receiving. an Inadequate education. 

• jn school placement procedures and in fact ip aoy__.dej::J s ions concerL 
Ing a handicapped child's sctw?pling, there is to be prior consul tat ic/q^ 
with the .child's parents or guardian, and in general no policies, prZ 
grams, or procedures affecting the education of handicapped children/ 
covered by the law are to b^ adopted without a public notice. 

• The rights and guarantees called for in the law are to apply to 
handicapped chi Idren "in private as well as public school s , .and your 
sters in. private schools are to be provided special education at nL 
cost to their parents if the children were placed in these schoql/^or 
referred to them by State or local education agency officials. 

• The States and localities are to undertake ^m^prehens I ve personnel 
development programs, including inservice training for regular ak well 
as special education teachers and support personnel, and procedJres are 
to be launched for acqui ring'and dissemTnating Information about pro- • 
mlslng educational practices and materials coming out of research and 
development efforts. - • 

•« In Implementing the lavi, special effort is* to be made'to 
ifled handicapped persons. 
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• The' pr^'nci p les set forth a few years ago in Federal legislation aimed 
t eliminating architectural barners ,*to' the physically handicapped are 
0 be applie<Jl, to school construction and modification, with the Commis- 
ipner authorized to ma^e grants fq^r these purposes. ^ * • • 

• ' ^ ♦ ■• * 

• The Stat^ education agency is to have juiri sdi ction. over all education 
progra^ns for handicapped children offered, wi th i n a given State, includ- 
ing those administered by. a noneducation agency (e.g. , a State hospital - 
or the welfare department). 

,4 • ^ 

• An advisory panel is to be appofnted by each Governor to^advise the . 
State' seducat i on agency of unmet. needs, comment publicly on such mat- 
ters ,as*p ro'posed rules and regujations, and ttelp the State develop and 
report relevant data. Membership on these panels |s to i ncl ude handi - ' 
capped in4"ividuals and parents and guardian? of handicapped children. 

- - 7 , 

r SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS ON THE STATE LEVEL 

The; responsibi 1 i ty f^r providing etTuc'ation i s given by |;he. Const i - 
tution of each 5tate to the State legislature, which is the prime policyr 
making body in each ^State* However, in a number of States, the Chief 
State School Officer, (particularly in those States, in which he or she is 
elected on a statewide ballot) may publistr polrcy^ statements that then 
have the effect of law. In s^lll other State&^tbe State Board of Educa- 
tion h^fr this power. This is particularly true in -States where .control i 
more cen'trali zed. In other States,* however, where constitutional re- 
strictions on State power make local control more important, local 
school districts frequently have morfe power than State Boards or Chief 
State Schoo.l Officers. Local school district boaf'd members are'lega^ly 
.considered State officers. In all States Still another factor is enter*- 
Ing ttfe scene — the State Supreme Court and'tlie entire State court sys- ' 
tem. While tfiese enti ties do not initiate policy,, they do issue deci- 
sions, that interpret or clarify policy statements. 

Despite the wide variety of policymaking boxH^s, there have" been 

several definite important national trends that have become evident in 

all oV most States. ^ * \ 

» 

State -School -Finance Systems 

Spurred on b.y a series of State Supreme Court decisions', 10 States 
passed extensive school finance reform laws in 1973- and 5 more followecl 
suit in 197^. The purpose of these laws was essentially to guarantee 
equal fis'cal res^rces for school districts that presently vary widely 
in their ability to pa/- for education. ^ In one State, Wisconsin, the 
new school finance reform law was declared unconstitutional by ihat 
State's Supireme Court. The spedlflc part of the law found \jnconstitu- 
tfonal would have allowed the State to collect money from wealthy schooj 
dlsfrfcts an d"* then redi,stribute it to' poorer school districts. In 197^, 
CaHfornIa and Washington courts found that the presently operating 
schoo1\fi nance program was unconstitutional 'and these States are now 
attempting* to .conform to the courts* decisions. * . 



Those States that did pass school, finance reform laws are now con- 
templating different ways of measuring the wealth of school districts. 
Traditionally, it is measured in ternis of assessed property per pupi 1 . 
States are now studying the feasibility of measuring wealth in terms 
of assessed property evaluation per capj ta > Since this method still 
puts the emphasis on the value of local property, a number of States 
ara^ihvestjgating the feas ibi 1 tty .of using income ra'ther than property 
value as a method, of measuring school district wealth.' Today,. the 
State ihfome tajc i-n addition to the State sales -tax is becoming a 
revenue source for local governments, inducting s,chool districts. For * 
example, income tax6s are used directly or andirectly for school pur- 
poses for all school' districts in Mary land/ Kansas, and lowa'^ In these 
States, school districts wishing to spend above the foundation amount 
V may levy income taxes to raise the additional funds. In Louisiana, 

\ - school districts can levy up to a 1 percent sales tax., Many school 

districts that are components of other government leveFs that levv' in- 
come taxes, for example cities (such as New York City), are partially 
supported by such taxes. 

Peel ining Enrol fments • ^ 

Because State aid to local school districts is usually tied to the- 
number of students enrolled, the n6w phenomenon*of declining enrollments 
has caused many States to study alternative ways of 'financing local 
school districts. Because of the relative lag in respot^d'ing fo the de- 
cline, many schopl di s tr i ct^/srrrTii^mfg^^ Between 
^970 and 1975,^enrol Iments declined in 39 oT^th^ 50 States. The most 
^ severe decline was in KS^sas, which' experienced a 12.9 percent decrease. 

• States are experimenting with a variety of methods of reducing the 
shpcks of financial loss to local school districts under the es.tablished 
enrol lenient-based formula. The simplest approach to easing, the transition 
.has been t6 count only half of the pupil, decline for State aid purposes 
for a year or two. The other method now used in Colorado, North Dakota, 
and Ohio and proposed in a number of other States is 'to use whichever 
»s gr^ater--the current year enrollment or the average of the enrollment 
of the preceding 2 or 3 years. This method provides a longer-term cush- 
ion and is probably more reflective of the time"* period needed by school 
districts to cut back on school resources as enrollments drop. Since 
decreases !n enrollments are projected to occur Into the 1980's, there 
'^an be no doubt that this problem will be the-subject of a number of 
legislative declarations of State policy. ^ 

M i n i ma 1 Compe tency ' ^ , 

Extremely Important policy decisions are taking place In the States 
that may affect the teacher role and the very purpose of schools In the 
^ ^ States. As many adults read :daily about lower test scores and r\s\ng 
education costs and then look at their.own ch i 1 d ' s 'performance or the 
ability of^the b^lgh school graduate they just fiired at work, both the 
problem and the recommended solution havfe taken on some sense of person- 
al urgency. There' ts^ growing demand that schools measure more system- 
atically the accomplishment of children, that children achieve a^ pre- 
speclfled level of competency In the subject matter at one' grade^' level 
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before being moved on to' the next grade- level, and that Chey be able to 
pass a test in basic skills before receiving a hl^h school diploma. 

Several States haVe responded td^ growing *pa rental concern by Intro-* 
ducing the idea of mlrtimal competency testing ei trie r^ through legislative 
action or State Boar^d action. By the end of 1976 more than 16 States 
had taken either legislative or S.tate Board action to assure that some 
form of minimal competency testing or ejJucat 1 onal s^tandards were Initi- 
ated In the publ Ic -school s, j * , . 

Here again there 1s a wide variety of apprjfciaches . Enacted legis- 
lation and adopted State Board rulings show that rarely have two States 
taken Identical action. If they show any- trend, It Is that many States 
recognized a similar pfofalfem at about the same,/ time .and then, each pro- 
ceeded to take action In Its own way. States /that usual ly opt for a 
strorfg centralized approach .to any Issue have' enacted rather prescrip- 
tive ^standards for local districts to meet; vjhereas States that usually 
put more emphas I s on . loca 1 control have tended to pass legislation giv- 
ing girldellnes and responsibility to local bpards of education. The 
movement towards minimal competency standarc|s has progressed about as 
rapTdly as'any- trend in education in the meipory of many educational ^ 
observers. It may turn out to be the most /Significant trend In educar " 
tl'on for a number df years. .7 



Lifelong Learning j , ^ ^. 

Another dlscerfillJle trend of grea't potential importance that Is 
just beginning to^merge both In operational policy of Institutions and 
in "Statutory policy Is the growth of lifelong learning- It is evident 
that many people no longer perceive schboling to \>e confined to a period 
of time during' fh^ younger ye^rs. Many higher educatlW Institutions 
are either decreasmg or waiving entirely tuition for senlor^xl tlzens 
an-d a number of. States have Introduced and passed legislation requiring 
tui t-lop-f ree..classes for senior citizens/' 

Legislation. fof Handicapped Students * • . 

Stimulated by a. series of court cases and the passage of the 1975 
Edticatlon for All Handicapped Chj/ldren Act (Public Law'9^-l42), a great 
many States are Initiating legislation deal Ing with the education of the. 
handicapped,. Although many States und^r mandate of State courts have* 
made rapid progress In tfie last 3 years In thls^afea, a Congr^rsslonal 
action that. mandated equal educational -oppontunl ty for handicapped per- 
sons Is causing many States to enact 'leglslatlom^jol icymak^ng In tPils^ \ 
area In order to qua 1 if y for the Federal monies that wl 1 1 eventual ly " 
start tc/'f low to support thYs program* . ' ^ 
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NOTES ' 



'^Adapted from: ^'UVSTTepartment of ^Health, Education, and Welfare. 
'^Mnual Report of the Commissxonet of Education, Fiscal Year 1975. 
♦. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, I976, pp. I-3. 

See appendix A for a 1 i st of' recent -Educational legislation. 

5 Albert/L. Alford. '^The Education Amendments of' 1974,*' American Edu-- 
cation. Vol. XI, no. 1, January-February 1975. -* - . ' 

. In the United States, the governmental fiscal year begins October 1. 
Thus, /Fiscal Year I98O begins on Oct. 1, 1979. 

•5 Albert L. Alford. "The Educational Amendments of 19*76, " American Edu- 
---^cati/on. Vol. XIII, no. 1 January-February 1977. 

Adapted from: Leroy V. Goodman.; '^Biu/of Rights for the Handicp- 
pejid,** American Education. Vol . /XI I T^mJ: 6, July 1976.. 



7 fyepared by RuSsell B. Vlaanderen, Di rector , ^Research .and Information, 
'duc'etion Conpissron of the States, Denver, Colo. 



2. STATISTICS ON EDUCATION 



AN OVERVIEW 

Education was the primary occupat iorKof 63.6 millibn Americans i 
fall, 1975. Included in this total'^were 'almost 60. 2 million stud.ents, 
nearly 3.2 million teachersr, and about 300,000 superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, ^d other instructional staff members. This 

means that, in a nation of 214 million people, nearly 3 out of every 
10 persons were d'i rect ly involved i.n the educational process. Tt is 
surprising, "^thereforelr that so much puj^lic attention is focused on 
-schoojs and colleges an4 that a substantial portion^of national re- 
sources is being allocated to this" vital enterprise/ Inci^ased sup-y 
port for education in recent years has come from Federal*, State, and 
local governments, a's well as from a variety of private sources. Total 
expenditures of educational institutions amounted to approximately $120 
billion during the School year/1975-76. The material that follows pre- 
sents. more detailed information on the status and progress of education 
in the United States. 



ENROLLMENT , ' ' 

Total enrpUment in^ regular educationSil programs from kindergarten 
^through gradyate school increased for 27 consecutive years, reaching 
53.8-^lnfi-lJon in fall 1971. Subsequently, although there were small an- 
nual decreases at the elementary school (grades 1-8) level, high school' 
(grades 9'-12) and college enrollments Continued tQ/ ris'e, so that in 
fall 1975 total enr'ollment reached an'all-time high of 60.2 million stu- 
dents. » . / - 

Further increases are not anticipated at all levels of education 
in';the jmrfiediate future. Reflect>ing the fact that there will be fewer 
cKl.ldren 5 to 13 years of age. than in1:he recent past, el-ementary 
school enrol Iment. began to drop in fall 1970 and is exp^cted^to -de.- ^ 
.crease for the next several years. High school enrollment also is' ex- 
pected to show small annual ^reductions for a number of years after 
reaching a high of 15. 8 million in fall 1976/ Enrollment In colleges 
and universities, however, is nke\y to continue to increase through 
the early T980*s^ 

Between faM 197^ ar%d faM 1975, enrollment in kindergarten through 
grade 8 decreased from 35.0 to ^ii.jS mi. 1 1 ion, or slightly more than 1 
percent; enrollment in grades 9 through' 12 increased fj:om 15.6 to 15.8 
million, or about 1 percent; and degree-credi t earol Iment in higher edu- 
cation Institutions rose from 9.0 to 9.7 million, or nearly 8 percent. 
Additional Informat i6a on enrollment by Uvel for publ i c ^and^nonpUbUc . 
schools may be found in ^able 1. ' * 



Since the en3 of World War II «a-dominant trep4 In this country 
has been for more persons to enter th|^ educational system at an earlfer 
age and to remain in school for a longer period of time than their pre- 
decessors. This trend is illustrated most dramatically by a comparison ' 
of ttie latest available data on the percentage of 5"year-olds enrolled 
^ school with the comparable percentages one and two decades earlier 
•(table'2). Mprer than 87 percent of the' S'^ear-ol cjs were enrolled in ^ 
school in fall 1975 as compared with 70 percent in. 19^5 and 58 percent 
in 1955* Enrollment percentages for persons in their middle and late 
teens, while down sPf^tly from the pe^ks they attained around 1968, 
were substantially higher in 1975 than* in 1955 'and somewhat higher than 
they were in J 965. . . 

Table 3 provides evidence of the Jong-term growth of iigh school 
education (grades 3:12) in the United States, from 1890 to 1975, 
while the population 1^ to 17 years of age little more Jhan tripled, 
enrollment in' grades 9 through 12 increased ^ times, from 360,000 to 
\ 15.8 milrlion. In I89O, only about 1 person in 15 in the \k to 17 age 

group was enrolled in school; in 1975, the figure was more then 9 out 
^ of 10.' 

Over the past two decides col lege *enrol Iment ip this country has 
nearly quadrupled. Part of the increase may be acog^unted for by the 
fact that there are more young pepple of'college age. Table h indi- ^ 
ca-tes , however,^ that there is anothec_Jmportant factor that has contri- 
buted to increased college attendance.. The proportion of young people 
attending college has risen from about one-seventh in the eaVly 1950*s 
to more than one-third today. " '"~ 

For more than half a cen^ry the Federal Government /tias assisted 
State and local governments in- providhRg vocational education programs. 
In recent years, a variety of new programs have been add^3 to the tra- 
, ditlonal classes in agriculture, home economics, and trades and indus- 
try, and the number of participants has increased at a rapid rate. Ap- 
' proximately 15.5 million stu^dents were enrolled in federally aided vo- 

cational classes \j\ 1975 (table 5).' ^ 

■*» TEACHERS AND I NSTRUCT fONAL STAfF 

The teaching staff In Ameri can* school s and colleges grew rapidly 
during the 196^0*s-, keeping pace with and frequently exceeding the rise' 
In enrollments. ^The growth rate has been more modest for the ftast* 
several years. Between fall 197^ and 19?5> the -number of elementary 
* school teachers Increased by about 1 percent andj-.the secondary school 
teachers Jiy 2 percent. The increase at the college level is estimated 
. 'at nearly 8 percent (table 6). ' ' • . • 

The long-range trend is for the nuhiber of public elementary and 
secondary school teachers to grow at a somewhat faster rate than school 
r enrollment. Consequently, there has been a slight decline in the past 
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few years In the number of pupils per teacher. • As table- 7 Jndi cates 
there were 20.^ pupils per teacher in public schools in 1975 as com- 
pared with 22.3 pupils for each teacher 5 years earlier. 



/ 



. . SCHOOLS AND SCHOQI^^bl STRI CTS 

There were approximately- 16,^00 local school districts in the 
Unl ted 'States in fall 1975. This new I6w was achieved by the elimi- 
nation of more than J ,600 school districts over a 5-year period (table 
7). The number^of school districts is*gradually being reduced through 
a process of reorgan i2ation\and consolidation at local or State initi- 
ative.^ ^ 



The- number of public elementary schools -Is also declining over 
tjme. This trend reflects school consol ijjatidns and, in many instan.ces, 
the clo^nng of smal 1 rural schools. In 197^-75 tKe public school system 
included 61,800 elementary school s , 23,800 secondary schools, and 1,900 
combined elementary-secondary schools (organized and administered as a 
sing le un i t) . 



^ HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEG'e GRADUATES . ' , / 

More than 3.1 million persons graduated from secondary school 
(completed grade 12) in I975, and K3 million received earned degrees 
fronv American colleges and universities. Included in the degrees con- 
ferred Were 979,000 bachelor's and fi rst. profess idnal ^degrees , -292,000 
master's degrees, and 3^, 000 . doctoi^ates . Over the past 15 years, the - 
annual number of high school graduates has inci;e,ased by two-thirds, the 
number 6f bachelor'6 and fi rst-professional, degrees has. risen by^two 
and one-half times, and the nurtiber of advanced degrees has nearly quad- 
rupled (tables 8 and»9). These high growth rates reflect the^ rise in 
the number of young people of, higk school and college age and also a 
substantial increase in the proportion completing each level of educa- 
tion* _ , " , ^ . . 

Data on earned degrees conferred by major ffe1d\)f study In the 
year ending in June 1975- are shown in table 10.- At^^e t^chelor ' s : ^ . 
level^^more degrees were conferred in education, social sciences, and • 
business and management than' in any other field. The traditional 
fields of law, health profess fons.^ and theology were the leaders -at the 
first-professional* level . The leading fields in terms of the niSmber of 
master's degrees conferred were eduqation^^us iness and management, and 
social sciences. More than 3^000 doctor's degrees 'were conferred in 
each of five fields:, educaHon, sociaTsciences ,^ phys i caK sciences , 
biological sciences, and engineering. 

SCHOOL RETENTION' RATES AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT* 

Table 11 shqws the increase in school retention rates 'from the 
fifth grade through college entrance since the early f930's. During 
this- period/^ the proportion of fifth graders, who went^on to graduate 
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from secondary school increased from about 30 to nearly 75 percent. 
In other words, the rate of graduation for thi$ group' is now about 
two and one-half-times that which prevailed in 1932. The increase in 
college attendance is even more striking: approximately ^5 percent of 
our young people now enter college, bt5mpared with 12 percent in 19'32. , 

Since 19^0 the U.S. Bur^fau of the Census has collected statistics'* 
on the'educational attainment of the population in this country. Table 
12, which ys derived from Census publications, compares the educational* 
attainment of the population 25 to 29 years of ag^ with that of the to- 
tal .populat Ion 25 years of age and over. The former group In March 1976 
had ^completed one-half year of school more than the* total adult popula" 
tion.. Nearly 85 percent of the 25 to 29 age group reported- that they 
<»had completed the equivalent of secdndary school education, as compared 
with 64 percent of all adults. Almost 2^percent of the young adults * 
i dent I fied' themselves as college graduates, while fewer than 15 percent 

of all adults had' completed k or more years of college. 
^ ^ * . * ^ — *\ 

Only one percent of the persons 1^ years jD^Nage ancf over wet;e i 
literate in J969 (table 13), Thi s* i 1 1 i teracy rabewflay he compared with 
that of. 2.2 percent in 1959, 4.3 percent in \93oJ^d 1Q.7 percent in 
1900. Thus the 20th century has seen a steadV^redu6tion\in the percent- 
age of persons in the United States who are unable* to. reao\and write. , 



. ^ INCOME 

i Public ejementary and secondary schools^n'the United States de- 
ve virtually all their revenue from various governmental sources. In- 
come frorf) other sources, such as gifts and fees, amounts to less than 
one*-half of one percent, of the total revenue receipts. Local govern- 
ments contribute ^jjo re than any other source, but in recent years the 
proport'ions from the Federal and State Governments have been increasing. 

school year 1975-76 an estimated 48 percent of the revenue receipts 
of public schools came from loc^l sources, 44 percent from State govern- 
ments, and 8 percent from the Federal Government (table 14}. The Fed- ■ 
eral cont i;i but 1 on between 1963"64 and 1975"76 rose from '$:j597 million to 
about $5.3 billion, or from 4.4 percent to 8.0 percent of the tot^l 
amounts. v ' ^ , * - 

Although St.ate and local governments have primary responsibility^ 
for public education In the United States, the Federal Government for , 
many years has maintained an active Interest in th^ educ^lonal proqpss. 
In recent years an 1 ncreas 1 ng' amount of ^ed^eral support for all levels 
of education has been provided tbrougb a variety of programs adminis- 
tered by a number of Government agencfes. It Is estliDated that Federal 
- grants reached an a-ll-time hlgh of $19*7 bflUon during the fiscal .year 
that end6d June 30, - 1976.- , Table 15 presents a summary of Federal funds 
for education, training, and related activities for Fiscal Years 1975 
and 1976. - "i,: 
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Ej^PENDITURES 

Expenditures fdr public elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States during school year 1975-76 are estimated at $67.1 blUlon 
(tcPble 16)\ This represented an increase of nearly 18 percent over the 
$57.0 billion Expended 2 years earl i er. Per-pupil expenditures have 
also risen' rapidly in recent years. The current 'expendi ture per pupil 
in average -dai ly attendance in 1975-76 was nearly $1,*400, and the total' 
expenditure, including current expendi tur^r capital outlay, and interest 
on school debt, approached $K,6"00 per pupil. 

Table 17 compares total expenditures for publi'c and pri vate 'educa- 
'tion at all levels (elemehtary, secondary, and higher educatfon) with'* 
the gros^s national product over the past half century. Educational ex- 
pendi tures are estimated at $120 bjllion during school year 1975-76, an 
amount equal to 7.9 percent of the* gross nati6nal product. In relation 
to the gross national product, expend i turves today are more than four 
times as great as they were dur^ing the middle 19A0's. \ 

Expenditures for vocational education from Federal^ State, and 
local funds are shown in table 18. In 1975 the Federal Government con-^ 
tributed '13 percent*'Of the money, 'and thoyrema'i n i ng 87 percent came 
from State and 'local sources.^ A major g^al of American education* at 
the present time ^ is- to train young people for useful careers. The in- 
creased -emphasis on education for a career is reflected in the seven- 
fojd ri^se in outlays for vocational education over the\gast de^^e. 
In many respects vocational education is the fastest growing segment 
ofi^the^ Ameri can educational system. ; 

' / ■ ■■^ • ( 
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3. EjDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND INFORMATION SEJ^i/I.CE5 

J. 

: OVERVIEW ! 

Fundi ng 

« 

The Federal Government Is the principal supporter qf .^ucatldnal re- 
search and cfevelopment CR&D) In the Untted Jitates. A recent report esti- 
ma^gd We total funds obligated in the Unite^d States for educational RSD 
Mn FHcal Year 1975 3s $576 million. ^Of tb|s, the Federal Government pro- 
vided $470 million, State governments $40 mi M ton, local governments $4 
million, private foundations $57 million, and private Incjustry $5 million. 

Vithin the Federal Government, approximately 25 departments and agen- 
cies are involved in educational R&D. Of the $576 million obligated for • 
R&D, the bulk'--$376 mLllion--was spent by tqe 'Educat ion Division of the 
Department of 'Health, Education, and Welfare, wbich Iricludes tfie Office of 
Etiucation ($273 million), the^^National Institute of Education C$75 rtlllioni, 
and the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education ($J6 million). 

^3 



Of all Federal educational R&D funds, 
zation (policy implementation, demonstrations 
cent on problem solution Csocial experimentajt 
monstrattons, and development of materials)., 
production- (research, evaluation, and stati 



Activities 



percent are spent on utili- 
, and dissemination), 40 per* 
Ion, policy formulation de- 
and J7 percent on knowledge 
sitlcal act i vi ties). 2 



S 



Various types of institutions are lnvol|ved in educational R&D, with ^ 
-each type tending to emphasize a different kind of activity. .For example, 
colleges and universities are the largest grjoup. engaged in basic res'earch; 
regional laboratories, R&D centers, and nonji^roflt institutions are the'ma- 
jor gnoups engaged in developrpent; and local| education agencies are the 
most active in ftilot and demonstration act*iN/i ties. " Approximately 10^000 
professionals are currently working In educaltlonal R&D. 

\ ^ ' ' ^ -^J ^ ^ 

The Education Amendments of 1974 ^listed areas of concern for Federal ) 
R5D efforts. They created a -Reading imprbve^ent Program and specified j 
that special attention should be given to Improving- bl 1 Ingual , handicapped, 
and adult education programs. The Ac£ -a|so established seVeral ^^natfonal 
priorities," Including^ use of the , metric ^system, education of gtfted and 
talented children, community schools, career education, consumer education, 
, women's equity In education, and use of the arts in education. The Nation- 
al Institute of Education (NIE) was mandated to make a S-year study of com- 
pensatory education and a 2-'year study of school safety. 

The Education Amendments of 1976* Included rea ut ho rTzat ion legislation 
'^for NIE,"wlytch not only extended its life for 3 years, but alsb Identified 
five prior/ty area§ for educational R&^: (l) Basic skills, (2) finance, * 
productlvrty, and management, (3) educational equity, (4) education and 
work, and (5) dissemination. In addition, the Congress mandated thatX^E 
'conduct a study of. vocational education programs. 
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During the last 2 years, tfiere have been a number of significant 
developments In educational R&D, particularly in the following aj^-eas: 
, Bilingual and bicu.ltural education, experience-based career education, 
optional types of schools, competency-based education, reading com- 
prehension, and dJssemfnatron and utflization of educational R&D. 

Bilingual and bicultural education . --A 197A Supreme Court decision 
stated that public schools must pfovi deprograms to assist children who 
speak little or no English— an estimated 3. '6 million, approximately half 
of whom are Spanish-speaking* The Un i ted. States is supporting a broad 
program of research and development in multicultural/bilingual education 
An example of such research is a joint National Institute of Education 
.and National Center for Education- Statistics study that will provide a 
count of children with limited Eng 1 i sfi-speak i ng skills in the country 
and wjll indicate the extent to v^(hich thej.r educational needs are pre- 
sently being met by Federal, State, and local efforts. One outcome of 
the study will be a new assessment instrument to identify those who may- 
profit from being instructed bilingually. A related study will deterr 
mine when a child can begin to profit from instruction in English fol^ 
lowing b-i lingual instruction. A third study Is designed to determine 
the teaching skills needed to wor,k effectively with limited English- 
speaking students^ Work is also underway to develop a clearinghouse 
of information in A)i lingual education. 

^ , Experience-based career education.— A recent national concern has 
been to facilitate the transition from youth to adulthood and from full- 
time-school ing to full-time work, ^he Experience-Based Career Education 
(EBC£) program is designed to provide students with the opportunity to 
use the community as the classroom. This enab.les students to study sys- 
tematically and be exposed to the world of work for purposes of learning 
more about themselves and different adult roles. 

In EBCE, each indi vi ciuaJcommun i ty site is analyzed for i ts poten- 
tial as a leai;ning resource. wStudent experiences in the community are 
Carefully planned, supervise'd, and evaluated* Students learn subject 
master normally Studied in the classroom, but they learn through the 
practical application of academic disciplines in the community. Neither 
students nor community members are paid for their participation in EBCE. 
Because learning analysts and site coordinators make su^ the students 
are in the .workplace to "T^arn rather than earn,'* academic credit is 
awarded for these activitiecS and the student graduates with a regular 
high school diploma. • 

As an illustration In- one of the approaches to EBCE, a student with, 
a possible interest in law and justice may spend T to k days a week, for 
1 tb 5 or so weeks investigating the occupations in af police station, 
another short perlod'of time in a district attorney*s office, and perhaps 
another period pf time at the city jail. The specific sites and specific 
lengths, of time (up to 13 w^eks in some cases) are directly related to 
the scope and complexity pf the academic project' the /student has agreed 
to compJete. In all placements, activities are designed to improve aca-- 
deml,c skills and explore the range of experiences In the worksite. The 



students' progress Is careful ly reviewed at the' EBCE Center.* Designed 
for all students, EBCE is now being fieldtested in over 100 communities ' 
^ involving 10,000 students and 10,000 resource sites, and has attracted 
widespread attention as an operating example of the kind of - trans i t ional 
learning many youth may need. / ' , 

Optional educational programs . --Because different students learn 
best in different ways, research does not? attempt to show the one "right" 
way to teach children. In a number of cities, models. of a aarent-choi ce 
system have been developed that both expand the'Vange of alternatives * 
available to students, and also allow teachers a degree of freedom and 
flexibility not commonly found in public schools, ^or example, the 
Southeast Alternative Education Program in Minneapolis developed five 
different model schools' in direct response to parent wishes. At the 
elemerjl^ry level , parents and children have the choice of ^ a traditional- 
school stress mg bas.i'c skills, a '^continuous progress" school* that moves 
children through a basic curriculum ori'an individualized basis, an open 
school wi^h learning si^^cti vi t ies organized around ?nterest Centers, and a. 
^'''^^.^schoo1/''(k--l2) emphasizing creativity and unrestricted cLfrriculum 
choice. At the secondary level, a high school and the' free s.choo'1 offer 
-a similar range of choices.^ 

Competency-base.d educatibn .--Publ ic demand for educational accounta- 
bility has been inci:easing in recent years. "Much of this derrfand has been 
stimulated by the .fact that sompTTTgh school students are graduating with 
out adequate proficiency in basiic skills, that'ts, readi^ng, writing, and 
mathematics. Another factor contributing to public interest .in this area 
has been the fact that student scores on several national achievement 

tests have stgp'wn a decline over the past few years. ^ 

t 

One response to this public demand for accountability has been the 
development of competency-bas^d or p^rformancel-based educaftion. The 
purpose of this t/pe of educational program is to identify minimum ac- 
ceptable levels of performance (or ic^petencies) and to educajt^-^^e stu- 
dent t6 achieve these leyfe'ls. Diplomas are then awarcjed on 'the tosIs of 
demonstrated competence. The competencies are often divided into two 
keeping a checkbook and:'filling out a job application — in short, being 
able to complete success^ful ly those tasks required in everydsry living. 

A 1976 survey ,condjicted by the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics revealedyXhat 2&-^tates and the District of Columbia are planning 
or operating per?for4Tiance'^5a5ed^educat ion' programs at an elementary and 
secondary school leveK In addition, at least two" St ^e cojlege systens 
^Ul^quire a demonstration of minimum competence in Englysh before a stur 
dent can move from the first to the second year of cqnlege. 

This competency-based approach to educat'ipn, while gaining momentum, 
is both embryonic and controversial.' Some research and development is 
bein^done to establish more rigorous approaches to identifying and vali- 
dating competencies and to refine" the means of measuring students' abili- 
ties 'so that the final assessment is reliable. Notv/i thstanding the fact 
that empirical data that would give or deny credence to the competency- 
based movement is not yet available, it appears that competency-based edu 
could hav^ a sigriificant impact on U.§» education in future years. 



Read i ng comp rehens i on . ""Programs continue to^be developed with the 

purpose of discovering how children read and improving their reading, a thL" 

\t\es. It is generally agreed that the process of learning how to read 
occurs in two stages: 'The first is primarily concerned with decoding, 
the process of learning the correspondence between speech and text; the 
second fociiWes on comprehension, the process of understanding and using 
what is read. Current ^i^eading techniques have emphas i zed , the decoding 
stage, techniques ordj>narily taught in grades 1 to 3, although comprehen- 
sion is important throughout the process of learning to read. Techniques 
that appear to be effective for teachi ng-.decodi ng skills now exist, and ^ 
others are being developed. On the other hand, relatively little is 
known^about how to teach comprehension. ' ' 

^ The issue of comprehension is being addressed through bas>ic research 
on iffiformation processing. This term cpvers thf efforts of many sciea- 
tistt who previously have not dealt with education, but who have developed 
ways\Df exploring the comprehension problem. This new interdisciplinary 
•^appro^h supports our understanding' of . how people acquire, store, process, 
and prV^duce information. It draws on 'the work of scientists in various 
fields. For example, li'nguists are providing insights into syntactic, 
semantic, and text structures. Anthropologists are ^s^tudy i ng the ways in 
whj|ch different cultures organize and classify i nform^^t ion . Psychologists 
are^ doing detailed analyses of the processes involved in comprehending 
text, including recognizing connections between statements, drawing simple 
inferences, and relating text to past knowl.edge. Applied psychologists 
and reading specialists are working on strategies for attacking and com- 
prehending different kinds of materials, on using structured questions for - ■ 
setting up 'expectations about the material to be comprehended, and on 
approaches to making materials more comprehensible. Instructional tech- 
niques and materials derived from the information processing approach 
frequently agree with the intuitions of successful teachers.. This con- 
gruence between theory and experience creates .a situation in which there 
is confidence; that this-line*of research will have important long-range 
effects. 

Dissemination and use of educational R&D . --Currently, there is a 

serious lack of consistent and systematic sharing and use by schools of • 

information and products derived from educatior^l R&D. In recognition of 

this condition, the Office of Education and tbL/National Institute of ^ 

Education have each developed programs designed'to increase access to . . * 

and use by schools of R&D results. In addition. State' education agencies ^ • 

have begun to move more and more into a service role with respect to 'V \ 

^their client schools. This additional focus is clearly, stated in the 

1976 Interstate Project on Dissemination (discussed later) which was 

adopted by the Conference of Chief State School Officers, 
ft 

-The next section deals with recent dissemination efforts, particu- 
larly at the Federal level. 



DISSEMINATION OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
■ AND INFORMATION -SERV I CES- 



The Education Division of the Department of Health, Education, ■ n,^ 

and Welfare Is committed to' providing the Nat ion ',s teachers aad ad- 
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minlstrators with the best resul ts of educat Tonal research and devel- 
opment (RsD) arfd^ current practice. In recent yeaTs^the concept of 
educational' RsD has increasni^ly been accompanied by tha-t of dissem- 
ination and evaluation; so, that most, if not all, programs within the 
Education Division include s^ome 'dissemination, ^^tivi ties . J\)e major 
dissemination efforts, howev^^ are cahried olit by the National Insti- 
tute of Education's Dissemination and Resources Group, the Office of" 
Education's National Di ff us ion "Network, and the National Center for 
Education Statistics through its reports and pu^ications. These ef- 
forts are intended to facilitate the exchange of innovative ideas, and 
effective programs, dissemirrate research effort's related to" education, 
and report the condition and pr.ogress of American education. This 
section describes selected dissemination programs and activities', pri- 
marily of the Education Division. ' ^' * , . 

National Insti^tute of Education (NIE) - . ' . 

d The Dissemination and Resources Group (DRG) is one of six NIE pro- 
gram groups, each of which focuses upon, a major priority in education-- 

(1) Basic Skills, (2) Finance and Productivity, (3) Equity, (A) Educa- 
tion and Work, (5) Dissemination, and (6) School Capacity f^^r^Problem 
Sol ving. (The second and sixth programs together focus on the pr^rity^ 
area earlier listed as "finance, product i'vi ty, and* management .") 

The purpose of DRG is to improve the dissemination and use,of knowledge 
for solving educational problems, and to stqdy, evaluate, and impt*oye 
the capabilities of /institutions and individuals to produce and use' 
knowjedge in imprc^ving education. Programs of DRG reflect a belief 
'that effective production and use of knowledge and Tnnovati.ve practic« 
for educational improvement must build upon the resources and strengths 
of tlj^e Nation's education system and RsD communities. 

DRG relies upon four principal strategies to provide a cphererll^ 
program structure: (l) Strengthening existing system elements in order 
to build improved dissemination j:;apacity within t\)^ educational system; 

(2) addihg critical elements that would not emerge without Federal sub- 
vention; (3) helping to connect, coordinate, and reconfigure system 
elements in-order to enhance the linkages between the RSD and practice 
communities; an<^(4) developing improved understanding ^of the processes 
and^jsubsystems involved ip knowledge product ion and utilization activi- 
ties. 'I 

Strengthening existing system elements . --Regardless of the quality 
and availability of educationsinformati^n, improved knowledge utilize- « 
tion within the education -communi t/ wi 1 L not occur until the educational 
infrastructure has a continuing capacity to use and disseminate know- 
ledge .resources . One important key to increasing dJ ssemi,nat fpn capacity 
within 'the system is the State education agency (SE^) , firstj.^ because it 
is t,he leve< of government that Is constitutionally respons/ib'le for 
education; and secondly, because State agencies have more and more 
moved into a service role with respect to their client, school systems. 
Although dissemination programs existjfin each of the State education 
ag€?ncies, f ncl uding 'those of the Dis^ict of Columbia and U.&-. Terri- 
tories, the programs for^the most part have been fragmented and Tack 
the comprehensi vegess needed to meet the information needs of educa- 



tion withfn a State/- .Recognizing this, OE in J970 initiated-a pilot 
effort to assist a small number of SEA*sJn correct i ng th i s situa- 
tion. Oregon, South Carol i^na, and Utah were" the first States to par*- 
tidlpate in the progr^m^and they were followed by Flori'da, lowa^ Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, f(hode Island, and Texas* 'That pilot effort has 
emerged into what is now known as the. State' Dissemination .Capacity ' 
Bulldin'g Program, which has been under the -sponsorsh i p of NIE since 
1975.' To date, NIE has made awards to 2k States to bui jd a compre- 
hensive generalized dissemination capacity. Support is- provided 
for building (1) a comprehens ive' knowledge resource base,- (2) link- 
age to serve clients, anB (3)' leadership within the agency to provide 
for maintaining and enhancing dissemination services in the future. 
In addition, several special purpose- grants have been awarded to 
States for suppoVt of short-term efforts, that focus upon a specific 
dissemination probJem wi thin that State. 

Adding critical elements .--^tany df DRG's effcJrts are designed to 
assure broader, more effective, and more comprehensive availability 
of^knowledge to educators through developing and supporting system 
elements that would not evolve without Federal help. The Educational 
Resource Information Center (ERIC) represents a major proaram respon- 
sibility of this type. ERIC Is a natlon&l information dissemination 
system created by the Office of Education in I965 and supported and 
, admfnistered by NIE since 1973. ^ . 

^IC uses a nationwide network of 16 clearinghouses to acc|Vire 
and provide access to significant educational Veport. and journal lit- 
erature, to produce information analysis products, and to render a 
number of other user services, ^ach dl ea ri nghouse specializes in a 
particular subject area of education: Career education^ counseling - 
and personnel services.; early ch'ildhood education; educational man- 
agement; handicapped' and gi fted ;chi Idren; higher education; informa-, 
tion resources; junior col legesr languages and linguistics; f-eading ^ 
and communication skills; rural education and small schools; science, 
mathematics, and environmental education; social studies/sociaKsci- 
ence education; teacher education; tests, measurement, aftd evaluation.; 
, and urban education. More detail on the subjects covered by these 
clearinghouses is given in appendix B. 

J; The separate clearinghouses are integrated through a central com- 
puterized facility'capable of serving as a "switching" center for the 
entire network. This centralized data base enables those who use 

^ERIC to haye access to data and products covering the .full range of 

^education. 

Documents from jocat^--State, national, and' i nternat ional sources 
/ are abstracted. Indexed, and processed by th^ ERfC Process 1 ng and Ref- 
erence FaciHty (Operations Research, Inc.) in Bethesda, Maryland for 
announcement in the abstract journal. Resources in Education (RIE). An- 
other product of ERIC is the 'Current Index to Journals in Education 
(CUE) f which indexes articles from more than 700 educational per lodl- 



The majority of rie documents are rfia^e available for^ study on 
microfiche at the approximately 600 locations (public libraries, uni- 
versities, Government agencies, and professional associations) that 
have an ERIC microfiche collection. About 80 percent of the material 
cited in each \ssui of Resources in Education Ts available from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, Arl ington,--Vi rginia , in either 
microfiche or photocopy format. The remaining 20 percent is available 
from the publishers. CJJE entries can be'^obtain^d from the original 
journals. A principal ERIC reference tool is the Thesaurus of ERIC, it 
Desost^ptors y which is the^source of subject headings used in rie and' 
CUB indexes-. -2 . ' ^ 

Since ERIC is primarily a research information resource, it can- 
not be expected to meet e.asily the^ needs of teachers and administra- 
tors for information tha,t is readily appficable to day-to-day opera- 
tion of school«[,' For this reason, DRG's consumer information acti- 
vities are quite important. In addition to developing the 1975 Cata- 
log of NIE Education Products, whic^h includes descriptive informa-^ 
, tion about some 660 products supported in whole or in part by NIE, 
ORG also supports R&D on the processes' of transforming or interpret- 
ing the findings of R&D for practice, ORG has also supported the de- 
velopment of se\;era^ highly succe'ssful interpretive reports in se- 
lected problem areas for. use by^ teachers and administrators. 

Connecting, coordinating, and reconfiguring the system . --Most of 
DRG'« activities have the objective of improving the liftkage'and co- 
ordination among the several components of the education practice and 
reseapjch commun i ties . ^ . 

t. 

For example, DRC is supporting the Research and Development Ex- 
change (RDx) , which is Operated by ^ consort lum,of^ regiona 1. educa- - 
tional laboratories and a .unt versi ty-ba*sed resjearch and development 
centef. The goal of RDx is, reflected in its name: to create an ex- 
change* of information. Currently, the regjanal exchanges conduct 
bipthr dissemination and "feedforward". activities in their respective^ 
regions of the country. RDx dl ssemi naht>ion activities involve pro- 
viding practi t ioner$ with access to information that will alloty them 
to match RSD outcom^es to their needs. The goal' is fo^ increase the . 
availability and to improve the quality of information about RfeD ' * 
outcomes -in areas' of ^cri tic'a] user need. * RDx feedforward activities 
involve developing techniques to finable practi tjoner^ to communicate 
their needs > "concerns , and findings back to the RSD x:ommun 1 ty . While 
researchers and developer's have used feedback techniques to frne*tune 
' projJucts and process, the intent oT* R()x^ feedforward activities is to 
help practitioners actually influence the character and responsiveness 
of future R&D work. 

■The ^.egional exchanges serye educational practitioners primarily 
through intermediate linkages affiliated with State Departrpents of Edu 
cation* That is, each cooperating State education agency h^s one 'or 
more contact persons on whom school-s call when th^y^are* i*n need of hu- 
man and material resources. Thi^^linker, in turn, 'refers questfons or 
request^ to the regional, exchange 



Regional exchanges serve State education agencies in several w^ys^ 
They function as a central depQsitory for information and products, 
^ Y provide referral -services, and perform technical assistance. They 

\ also 'facll i tate the spread! of information .about locally produced ex- 
emplary practices and products within States and regions, 

/Four central services support the* regional exchanges in'their ef- 
forts to serve State education agencies: (1) Linkage Training Ser- 
vice, which provides training, consultation on training, and related ' 
, support for indivduals . responsible for dissemination activities; (2), 
R&D ^Interpretations Service, which, is experimenting witK transforming 
R&p-based knowledge into forms that can be used more readily \)y edu- 
cational practitioners;- (3) Resource and Referral Service, which is 
building a data bank- of available information resources; and (A) 
System Support, whjch facilitates- the^operat ion of the total RsD 
Exchanga. Each of these services is made available to other dis- 
semination groups, ' * V 

^ An example of DRG efforts to coordinate system elements is the 
National Dissemination Leadership Project, begun in I969 by the Of- 
fice of Education with dissemination representatives from each State. 
Since 1972, it. too has been administered by NIE as a means of foster-' 
^ . Ji^^g communication among SEA's and between SEA's and NIE concerning 
dissemihatiou^ poj icies, strategies, and practices. The program pro- 
vides a forum for exchange of information about improved dissemination* 
techniques and opportunities for mutual efforts , tp respond to the in- 
formation needs of educatprs, (A further description of the>roject 
is given' lafeK in this chapter.) . 

Understanding processes and systems for using "and producing know- 
ledge . — Understanding the'^ connections between R&D and practice is re- 
quired 1n order- to improve them* There is a need, therefore', for*re- 
- search that traces dissemination flows'among principalVsystem actors 
^' and senses the impediments and unmet information needs^f*all system* 
members, especially practitioners and decl s ionfnakersT 

S\nce 1976, through the R&D ^Uti 1 ization Program| DRG has sup- 
ported and studied, in a variety of settings, a)ternati,ve ways of 
Increasing school use of materials and practices derived from educa- 
tional R&D. Seven R&D jjti 1 Izatlon projects link resources of^reglon% 
al and. State education agencies, R&D organtzat tons , and hTghejr^^-e^JiJ 
' tion institutions to local education agencies ^and schoqj^^tes with 
locally. Identitfied problems for the purpose of. assisting them in sys- 
tematically analyzing and resol ving ^those problems using R&D-based 
solutions/ , - ' / 

Although the seven projects criffer In a number of significant 
ways, they hgye certalrv conrjmon acUy^ltles, ajn)ong which are the fol- 
^ , lowing: * i / > 1 ^ ^ 

• Identifying spe(:lflc educational problems at each school site. 

Increasing the knovfjedge of local school personnel about the 
av^nabl'llty and utility of R&D results. - 

er|c ^. ^ 4i>^ . 




• Developing and using informatiorHbnr avai lable RsD-based pro- 
grams and practices. 

-% 

• Selecting, and adapting specrfTc'^^fo grams (solutions) based 
on locally developed* cri teria and^eeds. o ' % 

J .. . ■ . ■ . 

• Delivering technical assistance €b l6cal schools through use 
V , of "linking" staff located at State education agencies or in- 
termediate service agencies. The staff links the schools with 
various resources available from cooperating uhiversities and ^ 
other organizations knowledgeable about educational change. 

• Implementing the selected R£D-based program at the looal site." 

The purpose of the overall RSD Utilization Program is to provide 
services that help»schoo]s use R&D-based innovations to improve edu- 
cational practice. The program's orientation, however, is actiop re- 
search; about 20 percent of the total effort is directed towar-d study- 
ing and assessing project activities.- Th^\seven projects provide an 
unusual 'oppcfrtyni ty- to look at more than 200^ school sitesjn order to 
learn how to stimulate and support changes thatjead to improvements. 
In educational practice. More specifically, the' eva 1 uat Ion wi?l pro- 
vide information to-- * , 

• Guide Federal and State pol iches^ intended to improve programs 
providing change ^services to local schools. 

*' 

• Identify successful management techn iques. that can be used to 
govern and operate suc/i services. ' ^; 

• Enrich present theoretical and Research knowledge, about the 
processes of-1nanagi ng change in Wducabion'. t . ' # • ''^ * " 

The evaluation/documentation effort will produce detalUdi^^e ^i^. 
studies of how local sites, working with linker pefsonne! andixut-. , . 
jslde organizations, p'lan and Implement R&D-based' program chang(Ssr^ ' . 
Evaluation outputs will also include a number of analytical stfudles/ 
of the various linkage networks used in the projects to provide tech- 
n-Ical assistance services to thes local, si tes^ Still other studleg/ 
will analyze costs a.ssociated with program improvement, the usefulness 
of R&D outcomes In local^ problem-solving efforts, and the impact 6f. 
program improvement efforts on student achievement. ^ ' 

Office \pf Education 

Both the National Institute of Education- and the .Office of Education 
have administered Federal support for R&D anci the dissemination of re- 
search results. While th^ Education Amendments of,.^72 set up the Nation- 
al Institute of Education to specialize In R&D and -^^restructured the au- 
thority for education programs in DHEW, certain TOsponsIbl 1 i ties for R&D* 
remained with the Office of Educati on J. namely, R&D Iri "handicapped, voca* 
tional, and International education, and support of the two Education 
Policy Centers loqated at Stanford University and Syracuse University. 



A m^ajor di fference exists' between OE and NIE in how-program priori- 
ties are defined and resources allocated. NIE*s programs are primarily 
carried out within a very broad and^s'in'gle authority; ip contrast, OE's 
programs stem from a wide range of legislative authorizations, each stat- 
ing different objectives. Legislative acts related to OE , such as Title 
M of the Elementary and Secondary' Education Act, have stimulated growth 
in R&D activity. • 

KSD in education for the hand i capped . --To meet the Federal objec-- 
tive of improving the effectiveness of programs for handicapped chiKdren, 
the Innovation aad Development Program authorized by Part E of the Edu- 
cation of the^ Handicapped Act (Public Law 91-230) supports research, de- 
velopment, diffusion, and adoption activities. The program's purpose is 
to raise the effectiveness and ef f i ciency -of the education system's pro- 
vision for handicapped children by helping develop and^c^lidate new 
models, packaging informatiop al)out ^hem in usable forpi, an"^ assuring that 
the information is systematically placed in appropriate hands. This In- 
novation and Development Prx)gram is designed to provi de\d i rect support 
to carrying out the mandateKof the Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
.dren Act of 1975- ^ ' \^ 

R&D in vocational ed)Mcat ion. --The Division of Research and Demon- 



stratioa in the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education has responsi- 
bility for R&D in vocaJtional education. Research and training are au- 
thorized by l^art C of the Vocational Education Act as amended in 1968. 
Funds are used for research; for training to familiarize personnel with*^" 
research results and products; for developmental ^.experimental , or pilot 
programs designed to meet special vocational education needs; for demon- 
stration and dissemination projects; for establishing and operating State 
Resfearch Coordinating Units (RCU's); and for supporting research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration efforts at the State level. ^ ^ , * 

An RCU is a State unit officially designated to administer a State's 
vocational education research programs and to disseminate research find- * 
Ings tp administrators, teachers and counselors, and teacher educators. 
Many ItCU's now operate an extensive Information retrieval and dissemi- 
nation system, carry out evaluatior., and coordinate the exemplary pro- 
jects funded under the Act. 

• *- 

Dissemination and ut i 1 fzatT^ .of the output of research projects 
is achieved by the State RCU's and' the National Network for Curriculum 
Coordination in Vocational and Technical Education. The t-atter is ^ 
funded on a calendar-year basis. TheVe were six centers in 1975--in 
California, Illinois, Ne^Jersey, Oklahoma, Mi ss i ss i pfH-5— ami Washi ngton 
— that formed the network to facilitate improved curriculum development * 
and maximize the use of existing resources^ and materials by State and 
local instructional materials developers.*' 

The Education Amendments of '1976 amended the Vpcational Education. 
Act of 1963 to modify the vocational education authority to allow sup- J 
port of a national center for research. The Amendments also directed 
'the Off ice of Education to giVe primary support to projects of national 
and/or regional significance. 
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/ R&D in international] education * — Under* Title VI, Section 602, -of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, as amended, the Foreign^ 
Language and Area' Studies Research Program is authorized to support 
studies, surveys, and the preparation of specialized materials to im- 
prove and strengthen instructioQ^ in modern foreign language and area 
stiJdies. Financial assistance is provided to a'wide range of activi- 
ties, including studies of status,^ n>eeds , and |i)riorities in interna- 
tional studies; and developmen't and testing of instructional materials, 
teaching methods, and curricular approaches to foreign language, area 
studies, and otl^er aspects of internationa-l education, particularly 
with regard to the world outs i de Western Europe. ^ 

Since the beginning of this program, approximately 750 contracts 
and grants hav^-e been awarded for at least three^" times as many projects^ 
A cumulative' annotated b i b 1 i og raphy^o^/ex i ng tfhe entire prograiji output , 
is published from time to^time. The curre'nt editiofi is List, No'. 8: 
Foreign Language, Area, and, Other Internaiional Studies (available from 
the Division of I nte/natlon^J Educat ion, Bure3u of Higher and Continu- 
ing Education). Copies of mo^ of the completed research may be obtain-^ 
ed through^the publishers or th^vERIC system j(described earlier in.tt^is 
chapter). ^ , \\^ 

National Diffusion Network (NDNy\ ^Xl'tle I I I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (1965) establ i s^jhed new mechanisms for deliver- 
ing services previously available to individual schools*. The Office of 
Education used Title III funds to 1 i nk (r&D *wi th practice through such ^ 
mechanisms as (1) Supplementary Centers, which are the focal poiht for 
^deliveripg innovative services tOMndiyidual schools, and (2) the State 
ldent.if ication. Validation, D i ss.emi natl on I VD) Process, whereby pro- 
jects may become part of a pool of* exemplary projects for statewide 
dissemination (implen]ented by States with developmental assistance from 
the Office of Education). 

The otfice of Education in 19^7A established the National Diffusion- 
Network to help State and local education agencies throughout the Nation 
select, adopt, .and replicate successful programs. NDN i .s providing the 

opportunity for every school to share in the success of all .federal lyt \ 
funded programs. . 

\ ^ . ' ' * 

Before programs are disseminated b/ NdN, they must be approved by 
the Joint Di ssemination Review Panel, a group, of ^^fTFen al s drawn, from 
the Office of Education and the National Institute of Education. The 
panel was estblished to assure c]uality control of ecjucational products 
and projects recommendecf for replication. The panel's responsibility 
is to review'and approve for dissemination purposes any federally fund- 
ed education program or'project that can offer persuasiv^, objective 
evidence that it has produce^d significant cfjange in, students- it has 
served and * I s worthy of diffusion in other .i'choo T d i stri cts . By July 
1977, the Panel had approved 16J programs^i^^ 

\ The Office of Education Is funding 61 "State Fgci 1 i tatCrs (lo- 
cated, in k7 States) to he 1 p .school s in their States. Each facilitator 
follows a pattern of dissemination (maki ng ^school S .aware of the approv- 
ed program^s) and diffusid'n ('fenabling schools to adopt particular pro- 
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grams'). In the diffusion process, an interested-school or dj.strict 
assesses \t% need and consults with parents, teacherS, administrators, 
school board members, and other community members, so that the chosen 
'program not only matches the need but also reflects the interests of 
taU. Facilitators- help schools and districts conduct needs assessments, 
select -^appropriate programs ,j»arrange visits to project sites by school 
* and community representatives, and provide adoption grants. 

Durin"^ 1975r77> ^he Office also funded 87 ctut of the l6l approved 
programs as "De^lopjsr-Demonstrator" projects. Deve lope r- Demon st ra tors - 
provide i nforma Clurr, . training, materials, and advice to school dis- 
tricts, i^nterested i n the i r 'programs. When a school or district has de- 
cided to adopt", the Developer-Demonstrator provides services such as 
staff training and technl cal' ass i stance as needed, monitors the adoption 
and conducts an evaluation of the results.' 

NDN^offers schools a cost-effective, easy to adopt, model program. 
Local commitment an"d support are required, but a school can adopt dfie 
of the. approved programs at a fraction of the cost originally Invested 
in RSD. 

Exemplary programs approved for dissemination, but not funded by 
the Office of Educat"ioo as Developer/Demonstrators', are also made avail- 
able to interested school districts, as are six Project Information 
Packages (PIP's) featuring successful approaches to-providing "com- 
pensatory" education, ' ' 

National Center for Education St ati sties (NCES) 

Established in 1965> \he National Center for Education Statistics 
was designated as part of tne Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
> Education by the Educat'ion Amendments of ^97^> whiqh added section A06 
^-^e^part A of- the General Eduta^on Provisions Act. The amendment ex-- 
panded the Center's ml'ssion to Include four principal mandates by 
specifying that NCES shall f \ ' ' \ ' ^ ' 

• Collect, and from time \to time, report full and complete sta- 
^ t'l sties on the condition of education in th^ Unit"ed States. 

Conduct and publish reports. on special ized ^analyses of the 
— meaning and s i gn i f icanceiof such statistics. 
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• Assist State and local eaucational agencies in improving and 
automating thel r^stat i st ica 1 and data collection activities. 



• Review and report 6n educ^tidna'l a'^ctivities in foreign countries^ 

1976 assigned NCES anoth^'f mandate. 



The Education Amendment's o^ 
namely- ^ 



•To conduct a contFnuIng sUrvey of institutions of higher edu- 
cation and 1 oca 1 educati onal agencies to determine the demand 
for, and the aval lab i 1 i^ty.'j of, qiJalified teachers and admin rs- 



trative personnel, especially in critical areas within educa- 
' tion which are developing or are likely to develop, and assess 
/ t,he,.extent to which prograrTfe\admi n i stered in the Education Di- 
^ vrsion are helping' to meet the needs identified as a result of 
such ^ con tinui ngvj survey. 

The legislation also directed NCES to develop with the Office of Edu- 
cation infoi^mation elements and uni form defi n i t ions for a national 
vocational education data reporting and accounting system. 

\ * 'The two components of the Cente/*s program are statistical ser- 
.^^^ices and education statistics. \ j 

/ y 

J Statistical servi ces . --NCES collects and reports information from 
institutions and individuals sthat provides a comprehensive and flex- 
ible data^base describing education and its effects^-. The base includes 
^both a consistent core of data fhat^del i neates the essential features 
of the education enterprise arid those who participate in it and also 
a varied,, detailed fl^ow of in^formatiop that bears on changing policy 
issues. Information is gathei:ed on such topics as trends in elemen- 
'tary and secondary education, the changi^ng rtature of postsecopdary 
education, financing educational institutions, the educational a^t- 
tainments of persons, the status of educational personnel, libraries, 
and educational activitijes in foreign countries, 

A " 

Education statistics . — NCES provides services to users including 
act ivi t ies* J n the, areas of assistance, analysis,' and dissemjnation. 
Assistance is provided to State and local education agencies to de- 
velop and implement compatible education data systems. The Center 
also ccHiducts analyses of the meaning and significance of "Education 
statistics and dissemination o^data, through a variety of modes 
acknowledging vt;he differing needs of^ users. In addi t ion, NCES par- 
ticipates in Federal interagency activities to coordinate data col- ^ 
lection, to minimize res'pondent burden, and to protect the confiden- 
tiality of persons in' the collection, reporting, and pubUcati.on of 
data. - ' , * ' " . ' . 

^ ^ ■ * 

Other Programs * ' 

Change in education practice is strongly [Influenced by certain 
linkage facilities and programs that are sponsored by units like 
State Departments of Education and local education, agencies and 
provide a variety of services to instruct ional and admiru^stratlve 
staffs. Models of linkage differ in type and level of iaorvice, 
sponsorshipj^ and Interface wi th'cl lentele. They include traditional 
libraries of teacher-training institutions, schopf '^tudj/ councils,, 
teacher centers, ERIC clearinghouses, regional ^educat ion. laboratories, 
and education R&D centers. Examples of . d iver^s^ model s follow. 

' ^ Educational Products Information Exchange (EPIE) I's a nationaj,' 
non-'proflt, '^consumer, testing service** that reports on educational 
.products. The EP IE . I nst i Cute (New York City) was created, to catalog, 
and evaluate education products. It h^s produced a ndfriEer of reviews 



of products, curriculums,^nd other edycational innovations^ The ^ 
Institute publishes EPIEGRAM, the educational consumer's newsle^tter, 

twice a month. ^ . . , - 

•« • 

-» « - * 

' Research and 'Information Services for Educa^tion (RISE) is an 
ERIC'-I^ased information service in King of Prussia, a suburb of Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania,. that meets local educators information needs 
in a .variety of ways, from sponsoring workshops ta the collection of 
useful documents. 

School Research Information Service (SRIS ) is a research servijce 
of th^ professional education association, Phi Delta Kappa. The 
association provides Bibliographies and publishes a quarterly journal 
on current think*ing concerning research and innovation fn education. 

Thfe Inst^itute for the Qeyelopment of Education Activities, Inc. 
XLDEAj distributes information about selected innovations. Much of 
the information is on films. Through thi^f inancial^assistance of its 
parent 6rganization, the Kettering Foundation, IDEA provides support 
for implementing selected innovations. 

The NETWORK (Merrimac, Mass.) "is a nonprofit organization that 
has provided va/ious* services to^pqblic and non-publ ic ' school s in* 
Massachusetts and other States. For ^example,* it assists a*dniinis- 
trators and teachers in developing more effective chi 1 d-ce»tered ^ 
programs. It offers, programs in management training, staff eval- 
uation, and special needs. Major projects of the' NETWORK include 
the Massachusetts Diffusion Assistance f>roje*ct and the National 
Learning Disabilities Assistance Project. The NETWORK/NALDAP In- 
formation Resources/ Center js an example of a specialized center 
serving a restricted clientele (i.e.. Learning Disabilities Demon- 
stration Centers) in contrast to th^ general service offerefl by the 
comprehensive cienters. 

4 / . 

Coordi natic?n ^ / 

There is, as yet, no clear, plan for a natiortal policy that would 
encompass all of the ^arious dissemination and irvformatioa activities 
in education that are engaged in "by alj of the ditv^rent agencies of 
the Federal Government, State agencies, local schoot^ystems , uni-^ 
versities, and other organizations. Even at the Federal level, edu- 
cational activities that involve dissemination are conducted by more 
than 20 different agencies. D i f ferent* pi eces of legislation have 
separate provisions for disseminatnon of the results of that legis- 
lation. . . • 

. Federal cbpVdinat ion .of educational RSD 'is not the responsibri 1 ty 
of any s ing^e^aTgency; it is embodied in a variety of interagency 
panels, committees, and ad hoc task forces. The key Government 
groups ajre the following , * " 

Tederal Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) . — To attempt 
to bring about cooperative action among the various agencies en- 
gaged in education, the Federal Interagency Committee on Education 
was establishe"^ at the departmental level by Executive' order. Chaired 



^by the Assistant Secretary for Education of DHEW, FICE consists of 2^ 
member and 5 obs^erver agencie"^. Representatives of these agencies 
meet monthly to examine education needs and make* policy recommen- 
'dations to'the President! Much work .is accompl ished through sub- 
- committees focused on specific issues. In 1975, FICE established a 

Subcommittee' on Educational* Research, Development, Dissemination, and ^ 
Evaluation, chaired by ^ the Director of NIE. The subcommi.ttee has 
examined various data bases and dissemination channel s- ava i lable. It 
Is seeking ways to facilitate the exchange of information on activ- 
ities of member agencies. ^ ' 

• Interagency Panel on £arly Childhood Research and Development 
apd the I nteragency Panel for Research and Development on Adoles- 
cences—These interagency panels define theiir domainjn terms of 
age groups and are not lim'ited to educational .concerns . They sponsor 

^data collection and publish rdports on Federal research and develop- 
ment activities* These pane.ls were cdmmiss ioned'.by the Secretary of 
DHEW to plan^^ analy^ze, and coordinate RsD agendas pertaining to their 

. designated age groi^ps. Membership extends beyond DHEW organizations 
to include other Federal agexicies such as the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Commerce, and AID. Both fllE arLd\OE hold 
active membership in both panels with representat'ion by program staff 
from mdst^of their'R&D programs? The panels are supported by annual 
contrrbutfons fr(^ agency members, supplemented by contract support 
from the Division of Research, and Evaluation, Office of ChiM Develop- \ 
ment, for project level/data collection and analysis The Inter- 

/agency Research Information' Systejn (IRIS) attached to*fehese panels ' ' 
is currently operated by the sicial ResearchtGroup at George Wash- 
ington University. ^ ' . ' ^ ' 

Ndt*ional Council on Edj^ational Research :— The National Council- ' 
on Educational Research (NCER) is the policymaking board of f^lE, a ' ' ^ 

panel of 15 citizens appointed ±>y the President -and confirmed'by the " . 
^Senate* NIE's legislation requires that NCER be broadly rep'resen- ^ 
tatlve of the educational community and the general .public. NCER ^ 
e$tablishes program priorities-^or the National Institute of Educatjon 
and provides a forum for discussing the *chlef *pol icy issues ^facing > ' * 
educational R£D* The Congress requires NCER to make an annual report 
to the President and the Congress on American education, educational ^ 
RSD, qnd NIE. . . ^ 

^ V 

Federal Council on Educational Research and Developjnefit . --Thi's'' 
council Is being established at the NIE level under the Education \ 
Amendments of I976 to coordinate research activities throughout the 
federal Government* It will be an i nfer-Federa 1 group mate up of . - 
^representatives from Federal agencies rather than publ i c .members * 
and will be advisory to the NIE director* ' (Part II, chapter 1, 
contains more information on the Council.) . 

Dissemination Policy Counci 1 .--Within the Education* Division*of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare there has been an ' 
effort to develop a unified nationwide, pol icy on di sseim:nat ion - 
through creating the Dissemination Policy Council, This^council is 
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charged with improving the organization of, the implementation of, 
and the coordination between ami among the myri.ad d^i-s^emirtat ion 
activities of DHEW education programs. '"f^ 

''Chaired by a member of the immediate staff the Assiswnt 
Secretary for Education, DCP consists of two representatives each . • 
f rom OE and NIE and one from NCES. It reviews cfecisions of OE .and ' 
*NIE dissemination e1;forts that need jo-int policy procedure, either 
because they are in potential conf 1 i,ct or for some other ' reason, and 
establishes a policy to handle such ^s i tuat ions . 

Join^t Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) .--The Joint (NIE and 
OE) Dissemination Review Panel was e.stablished approximately A years 
ago to assure that Government-disseminated products §nd' practices -are 
of high quality and that both agencies apply uniform cr i teria . for^ 
judging the evidencfe of the effectiveness of those products. To 
acfiieve this end, the panel, which is^^mposed of 22 m3hibers appointed 
by the"? Commi ss i oner of Education and^the Director of NIE, reviews 
Evidence concerning effectiveness of the federally disseminated^^ . 
products. . - . 

National Di sseihination Leadership .Project (NDLP) .--Punx^ed by. the 
Natiortal Institute of Education through the Council of Chief State . 
School Officers, the National, Dissemination (leadership ^Project ' 
facilitates communication among. State education' agencies , NIE, and^ 
^other agencies and individuals concerned wi th ^veloping and im- 
proving dissemination prt)grams in educati'on. It sponsors' nat ional , 
regional, and tpp«i cal ^'conferences for S^ate fducation ^agency personnel 
assigned^to dissemination activities.- Its most rece.nt .annuat meet i ng 
in Washington, ^-.C.,, rn Ju^e 1977 served as ^ nucleus about which 
various other dissemination interest groups convened (e.g., OE'^*" Na- 
tional Diffusion Network *and NIE's'ERIC directors and staff groups). 
(See earli&r discussioji uader section on NIE.-) ' ' \. \ 

* * / " • ' . 

^ Inter-atate Projection Dissemit^ation' (IPOD) .--An. important ad hoc 

project^ the .Interstate -Projec-t on Dtssemi nat i on, grew out of a plan- 
ning, act i vi ty of NDLP., The National I nsti'tute.Qf Education awarded a 
study grant to an*. i nterstate' gf'oup to design and conduct an analysis 
pf State education agency perspectives cjn issuers relevant to Federal- ^ 
State dissemination roles*. States qartic'y^ating in this; Interstate! ^ 
Project on Dissemination (IP<0D) included^ KentucfiV, New Jer- 

sey, yorth Carolina, Or^egon, Rhode I slafidV andr^e*Xas . Jhe\resul ting 
IPOD report outl ines^ a ' frefmewo^-k for plaiiriing in d1 5sefni nat ion and 
presents d series of recommendations for^polfcy action. -The follov^ 
ing policy recommendat ions- were made: 

1. Jhat t4ie educational community adopt a consistent sta'^tejnent' rela^ 
tive^tb dissemination activities and possibilities for expanding their 
scope. ^ ' ' / • ' • ^ ' ^ ' 

2* •That St^te education agejicies recognize dissemination as a major 
function and move toward development of a coordinated, integrated 
\system within each agency. ^ ' ' 



3- That roles and responsibilities of organizational units under the 
Assistant Secretary fof Education be clearly" del ineated in i;e1ation 
to dissemination, 

A. That a plan for a nationwide system for sharing educational J<now- 
\edge be developed and implemented. 



5* That alfeqgate resources be allocated for d i ssemij>at ion activities 
at -both tl^ State and Federal levels and that legi slation' encourage 
development of an agendywide dissemination function at all levels,., 

6. That NIE and OE ; in coordination with the National Dissemination 
^Leadership Project, provide for identification or development of "tech- 
nical assistance and for access to such assistance by States as they 
develop di ssemi nat itin capabilities, 

7. That programs of inservice and preservice training be (developed and 
f wnded. . 

8. That dissemination activities be regularly reevaluated in light of* 
the state-of-the-art and recojJvnendat ion for improvement be made, 

« 

' These recommendations provide an excel fen t ba§is for" strengthen- 
ing Federal] and State'coordination in the dissemination of educational 
Information. • . . ^ 



: NOTES 

1 ihe Status of Education )^esearch and Development In the United States 
1976 Databook. Washifigtbn, D,C,: National I nsti tute of. Education; 

Mason, Ward S. and Craig j Bruce. Federal Support, for Education Re"- 
■ search and Related Activities, FV 1975-77. Pre] fminary. Report. 
W^hington, D.C.: National Institute of Edut^tion, 1976. 
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APPENDIX A. SELECTED EDUCAXiIn AND EDUCATION-RELATED LAWS PA'sWd 
BY THE 94TH CONGRESS: WAV 1974 THROUGH OCTOBER 1976 



^""^^ / J"^ ~- Date Signed ' 
No. ' • Title of Law ^ Into Law ' ^ 

93-278 Environmental Education Amendments of May 10, 1974 

^ 197^^ Extends the Environmental Edu- 

cation Aqf.. for 3 years. 

93-'380 Education Amendments of 197^. ; Omnibus Aug. 21, 1974 

education act amending the Elenfentary . 
" ^ and Secondary Education Act of I965. 

Creates new Special Projects Act to 
support', programs for metric education, 
gi fted and^talented chi 1 dren/ commun i ty 
schools, career education", arts in edu~ 
• cation,** and women'*s ^qui,ty in education. 
Also creates "Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy ^ct of 1974," a provision 
that would deny Federal funds to an edu- 
* cationaT agency or institution that has 
a policy of denying parents the right 
to inspect and review the educational 
records -of their children. 

93-H22 Alcoholr^d Drug Abuse Education 'Act Sept. 21, 1974 

^ Amendments of .1974. Extends the drug ■ * ' 

Abuse Educa'tion Act of 1970 for 3 years. ' \ 

93-568-— White House C6nference on Library" and Dec< 3], 1974 

I n format ion Servi ces 

S : 

93-638 I ndha.n;^|el^^^^^ and Education . Jan. 4, 1975 ' 

AssC^tffjce Act , \ ' . 

93- 644 Heads tart, £conomic Opportunity, and Jani 4 I975 

Community Partnership Act of 1974 * ' 

94- 23 Indochina Migration and Refugee Assist- May 23, 1975 

Act. Later&amended to include' 
f^efugees from Laos. . • • - 

National School Lunch apd Child-Nutri- , May 7^, 1975 



tion Act Amendments of 1975 



94^135^'^^- plder Americans Act Amendments of 1975 Nov. 28, ' f975 



9i,-li,2 



Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975 



9^-16.1 international Development and Fooo As- \ \ Dec". 20, 



9^-168™ 



9^-192-- 




Arts. Arti facts Indemnity Act. Provides 
for improving museum services and giv- 
ing the Federal Council on the Arts and 
Humanities authority to indemnify cer- 
tain artifacts, 

>//. 

sistance Act of 1975. Authorizes as- 
sistance for disaster ^rel ief and rehabi- 
litation, provides for overseas distri- 
bution and production of agr i cu 1 tura 1 
commodi ties ^nd amends the Foreign"^ 
Assistance Act of 1961. Under chapter 2, 
p^rt ^1 of this Act, "Titl^ XI I --Famine 
Pr^ention and Freedom from Hunger,'* 
fne Congress declares that the '^United*. 
States should strengthen the capacities 
of the United, States land-.grant and 
other eligible universities in program- 
related agricultural institutional devel- 
opment and resea rch. . .should improve 
their p^art i cipat ion in the United States 
Government's international efforts to ap- 
ply more effective agricultural sciences 
,to the goal\of increasing wor;ld ,food pro- 
duction, and in general should provide 
incr^Lj^d and longer termtsupport to the 
applicartion of science to solving food 
and nu-tritio^ problems of the developing 
countries." 

Ketric Conversion Act of 1975. Encour- 
ajges programs to, aid cort vers ion to the 
metric system. 

Public Broadcasting Financing Act of ' 
1975.. Provides long-term fi'nancing 
for the Corporation for Publ if Broad- 
casting. 



Nov- 29, 1975 
Dec. 20 i 1975 



s 

1975 



9^-309 Educational Broadcasting and Telecom- 

' munications Demonstration Act of 1976 

9^r^05 Indochina Refugee Children Assistance 

Act of 1976 



9^-^61 — 



ERLC 



Sea Grant Progra/n Improvement Act of . 
1976. Authorizes funds through Fiscal 
Year 1979 to Improve the National Sea^ 
Grant -College program, 

• • 61 



1 



Dec. 23, r975 



Dec. 31, 1975 



_June 5, 1976 
Sept. 10, 1976 
Oct. 8, 1976% 
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Sk-kil Arts, Humanities, and Cultural Affairs 

Act of ,1976. Authorises funds tt^rough 
"Fiscal Year I98O for programs of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities. 

9/1-1,82 Education Amendments of I976. An omni- 
bus education act amending the Higher 
Education Act of I965 and:the Vocational 
-Education A<^t of 1963. Also creates neW 
programs for life-long learning, career 
education and career development, and 
( guidance and counseling. 

9^-505—- Title IJ' establishes an Office of In- 
spector General In -tflv 



Oct. 8, 1976 



Oct. -12, 1976, 



Oct. 1,5, 1976 
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APPENDIX B. DIRECTORY OF ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES 



ERtC was established by the U.S. Office of Education (OE) in the mid'1960^ 
wh.en the literature of education was relatively uncontrolled. At that time, research 

. reports submitted to OE by contractors and grantees usually received scattered dis* 
trlbutions and soon disappeared. ERIC was designee^ to correct this situation by pro- 

^ viding a rpore solid base for spreading acceptance and use 0/ worthwhile educational 
developm'ents. 

Becaijse of the decentralized nature of U^STeducation, ERIC designers.decided 
on anetwqrk of clearinghouses rather than a single monolithic center in Washington, 
D.C. Thesi Clearirighouses were based in host organizations (mainly universities and 
professional associations) which were well established and had^good contacts with 
practitioners and researchers in their respective fields. Contracts developed with these 
units gave them responsibility for acquiring, critiquing, and selecting all documents in 
their subject areas, as well as for cataloging, indexing, and abstracting them. This 
scheme has worked well. Over time, the Clearinghouses appear to have done a 
better job pf ferreting out and processing the current literature of education tharv^ 
would ever have been possible through a single center. ' ^ 

But decentralization alone was^not expected to provide all the answers." To 
develop data base reference resources and rejated services, and to generate inforimation 
p,roducts needed; the separate Clearinghbuses had to be integrated thrdugh a central 
computerized facility capable of serving as a ^'switching" center^or the entire net* 
work. This centralized data base enables those who use ERIC to have access to data 
I and p^roducts covering the full range of education. . ^ 

The following directory provides annotajtions concerning Cleapm^Tibuse and ser- 
. viCtfOnit titfes, addresses, telephone numbers, administrative head$/and functions pf # 
national, field* and supportive service urftts related to the Educa;{ionai Resources infor- 
mation Center JERIC) system as a whole. - - ^ 

Centraf 

ERIC Central (Educational Resources Information Center), National Institute 
of Education, Office of Dissemination and Resources, Washington, D.C. 20208. f 
(202)254-5555. Charles Hoover, Chief . Maintains the coordinating staff for the , 
ERiCSystem; develops policies; monitors budgets; reports on system activities, 
' accomplishments, and needs. < , 

Clearinghouies 

Each of the sixteen Clearinghouses specializes in a particular subject area^of edu- 
. cation, and is responsible for collecting all relevant unpublished, noncopyrighted mate- 
rials of value in that area. Th.e overviews that follow list subject areas of each Clearing- 
house. More detailed descriptions of subject coverage and activities can be obtained 
from the Clearinghouses themselves., \ • , ^ 

EriC'Clearinghouie on^Career Education (CE), Ohio State University, Center for . 
Vocational Education, 1960 Kenny Road, CoHirpbus, Ohio .43210. (614) 486-3655. 
' Joel H. Magisos, Director'. Career education, forffial and informal at all levels, encom- 
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passing attiaides, self-knowledge, decision-making* skills, general and occupational 
knowledge, and specific vocational and occupational skills. Adult and continuing * 
(including non-work) education, formal and inforfnal. including basic and literacy 
education, correspondence study, and all areas of inservice trai,ning, relating to ^ * 
occupational, family, leisure, citizen, organizational, and retirement roles. Voca-. ♦ . 
tional and technical education, Incli^dinQ new subprofesional fields, odcupationat 
psychology, occupational sociology, manpower economics, employment,, mdustrial ,v<. 
arts, and vocational rehabilitation (for the handicapped, mentally retarded, prisoners, ^ 
discharged rtiilitary, etc). Local, state^ational, and international career education 
policy. J- / . 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel Services (Cd), University of 
Michigan, School of Education BIdg., Rm. 2108, E. University and S. University Sts., • 
Ann Arbor, Mich.'48104. (313) 764-9492. Garry R. Walz,.Director: Cpunselo«^d 
personnel wor^kers, their preparation, practice and supervision at all educational levl^ 
and in all settings; the use and results of personnel procedures such as testing, inter* 
Viewing, group.work, and the analysis of the resultant information relating to the indi; 
. vidual and his environment;' the theoretical development of counsehng and guidance; 
the nature of pupil, student, and adult characteristics, descriptions of edljc^tional, oc- 
cupational, rehabilitation, and, comniunity settings, the types of assistance provided by 
.personnel workers in such areas as education and career planning, parent and family 
consultation, teacher consultation and student activities; problems of aging; dropout 
Identification, prevention, and rehabilitation; counseling w^th special population 
-groups, e.g., prisoners, women, youth groups, minority groups, pregnant teenageH, 
alcoholics, and drug abusers; drug education; sex education. ' 

ERip Clearinghouse on' Early Childhood^Education (PS), 805 W. Pennsylvania ' 
Ave.r University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 618017 Lilian G, Katz, Director. (2171333-1386. 
Prenatal factors; parental behavior; the physical, psychological, social,^educational, and 
cliltuKal development of childi-en from birth through the primary grades; educational 
theory, research, and practice related to the development of young children, i^ncluding 
teacher preparation, educatiohal programs and curricula related community services, 
groups and institutions, administration, and physical settings as well as theoretical 
and philosophical issues, 1 . 

ERIC Clearinghouse on' Educational Management (EA); Library (Socith Wing),' 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 97403. (503) 686-5043. Philip K: Piele, Director. 
Administration of education (theory pnd practice at elementary and secondary levels); « 
managemen-t, leadership, and structure of public and private educational organization; 
preservice and inservice preparation of admioistr^tors; processes of administration 
(finance, planning; personnel, law, etc); ed^ucational organizations (methods c|nd vari- 
ations, change, social context). Educational ifacilities at all levels (sites, buildingsi,^ 
equipment); planning, financif]g, constructing, renovating, equipping, maintaining, 
operathig, insuring, utilizing,'and evaluating educational facilities; advancing educa- 
tional programs via facilities and plant; influences of th^ physical environment on 
learning. - - . ' ^ 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children (EC), CEC Informa- 
tion Center, The Counicil for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Dr., R'eston, Va. 
2209t.\5onald Erickson, Director. (703) 620-3660. The education of children and 
youth deeme3~e>«:ept4onah__tbe giftedLjheaurally handicapped, visu^ly handicappti|l, 
mentally handicapped (retarded), physicalfy hahdlc~appe~d,''scK:ial!y malady emo- * 
tionally disturbed, speech impaired, learning and neurologlcally disabled, homebound ^ 



and hospitalized, and tWrfiultihandicapped; behavioral. psychomotor, and communica- 
tion disorders; cognitive functioning and learning problems of exceptional children; 
administration of special education programs and services; preparation and continuing 
edusation, learning and development of the exceptional child;«generaLl'studies on cre- 
ativity; statistics and incidence data relating to exceptional children; tho vith IQ 025 
and IQ 140 and above. 

EfilC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (HE), George Washington University, 
1 Dupont Circle, Suite 630, Washington, D.C. 20036. (202) .296-2597;'Teter P. 
Muirhead, Director. All aspects of higher education: student programs, conditions, 
and problems in collf^sjnd^^upw^rsities; faculty; graduate and professional educa* 
tion; governance and the management of higher educational institution^.includin^ ap-. 
plication of corporate management techniques (e.g., systems'^nalysis, cdmputer simu- 
lation, organization theory) ; legal issues; financing; planning and evaluation; facilities- 
structural design, management implication and impact on the education process; cur- 
riculum and instructional problems, programs, and development; university extension 
programs, interinstitutional Arrangements and consortiums; related state and federal 
programs and policies; institutional research and statistics on higher education; higher 
education as a social Institution and its relationship vwttxinr society; and.comparatlve 

higher education.. * • > 

^ ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources (IR), Syracuse University, School 
of Education, Area of Industrial Technology, Syracuse, New York 13210. (3),5) 423- 
3640. Donald Ely, Director. Management, standards, operation, and ^se of libraries 
and information centers, the technology to improve their operations, and the educa- 
tion, training, and professional activities of librarians and information specialists; 
information transfer process, including research, application, development, and educa- 
tion. Educational techniques involved in microteaching, systems analysis, games and 
simulation, and programmed instruction employing audiovisual teaching aids and 
technology, "such as television, radio, computers, and films; technology in society 
adaptable to education, including cable television, communication satellites", micro- 
forms, and public television. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Junior Colleges UCt University of California (Los 
Angeles), 964>owell Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024. (213) 825-3931. Arthur M. 
Cohen, Director. Development, administration, and evaluation of public and private 
commSnity and junior colleges; junior college students, 'itaff, curricula, programs, 
libraries, and community services. 

ERIC Clearinghouseion Languages and Linguistics (Fll Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, 1611 N. Kent St., Arlington, Va. ^2209.' (703) 528-4312. A. Hood Roberts, 
Director, languages and language scien9es,\theoretical and'applied linguistics; all 
areas of foreigri language and linguistics instruction, pedagogy, and methodology; 
psychology^ of language learning; cultural and intercultural context of languages; . 
application of linguisti^cs-and bilingualism in language teaching; psiTcho-linguistics; study 
abroad ^pd international exchanges; related curnClilum developments and problems; 
teacher training and qualifications specific to the teaching of foreign languages; com- 
monly and uncommonlynaught languages including English as a second language for 

speakers of other languages. " ' / 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Readiog and Communicalion Skills (CS), National Coun- 
«cil of Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Rd., Ur^Ana, III 61801. (217r328-3B70. 
Bernard O'Donnell, Director. All aspects of reading-cognitive, affective, and psycho- 
*motor-Jand professional training, research, methodology, and organization of reading 
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Instruction^ Incfuding Identification and diagnosis of reading abllit^and reading improve- 
ment. Teaching and learning English as a native language both as a symbol system and 
for speaking; jjstening, writing and reading literature. Educational journaljsm including 
learning and teaching of. the creation, analysis, interpretation, and evaluation of jour- 
nalism in print, electronic media, graphics, advertising, and public relations and train- 
ing teachers at atl levels. Speecb sciences, action, theater, oral interpretation', public 
speaking, rhetoric, and communication theory. 

ERIC Crearlnghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools (RC), New Mexico. - 
State University, Box 3AP, LasCruces, N.M. 88003. (505) 646-2623. Everett 
Edington,JDirector. Education of Indian Americans, Mexican Americans, and Spanish 
American'^- education of migratory farm workers and their children; the use of out- 
door resources for recreation and as a setting for teaching of all disciplines; economic, 
cultural, and social factors related to educational programs in small schools and rural 
areas;.reports and studies (not subject oyented) on non-metropolitan school systems; 
disadvantaged segments of rural and small school populations. 

ERIC CIearinghouse on Science, Mathematics, and Environmental Education 
(SE), The Ohio State University, 1800 Cannon Dr., 400 Lincoln Tower, Columbus, 
Ohio '43210. (616)422-6717. Robert W. Howe, Director. All levels of science, 
mathematics, and environmental educatiQp (elementary, secondary, higher, and con- 
tinuing education); development of related curriculum and instructional materials; 
medff; applications to science, mathematics, and environmental education with related 
methodological studies; \n\pacX of interest, Intelligence, values, and concept develop- 
ment upon learning related to science, mathematics, and environmental education; 
related preservice and inservice teacher education and supervision. 

^ ERIC Clearinghouse on Social Studies/Social Science Education (SO), Social 
Sbience Education Consortium, Inc., 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 80302. (303) 
492-8434. Irving Morrissett, Director. All levels of social studies and social science 
education; social studies teachers; content of the sbciaL science disciplmes;«pplications 
of learning theory ,'curriculum theory, child development theory and instructional 
theory to social science^ed^cation; research and development projects, programs, and 
materials in social science education; the contributions of social science disciplines 
(educational anthropology, economics, history, sociology, and'psychology) to knowl- 
edge and understanding of the educational process and a successful educational opera- 
tion; educat>on as a social science; social science education and the community; reli- 
gious' education; the humanities; music education; art education; and comparative 
education. _ 

^ r<^' ERIC Clearir>flhouse on Teacher Education (SP), 1 Dupont Circle, Washington, 
aC. 20036. (202) 293-7280. Joost Yff, Director. School personnel at all levels 
firom preschool through^university.educatid'n; encompassing all issues from selection 
through preservjce and inservice preparation and training to retirement; curriculum- 
oriented research-reports; educational theory and philosophy; Title Xl NDEA^nsti^ 
tutes (not covered by subject specialty in other ciearinghT)uses); general reports on 
education not specifically covered by Educational Management; health, physical edu* 
cation,*and recreation. . * ' ^ 

€RiC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement, and Evafuation (TM), Educational 
Testing Service (ETS),1^osedale Rd., Princeton, I^.J. 08540. (609) 92^-9000, X 2182. 
S. Donald Melville, Director. Tests, scales, inventories, or other measurement devices 
^or instruments; including discussions of such instrijments; test development and con- 
struction; reviews of tests; measurement and evaluation procedures and techniques; 



applications' and l3rpcedures of measurement or evaluation in educational projects of 
programs, 

ERIC ClaaringhouM onUr^n Education 9JD), Teachers College, Box 40; * 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027. (212) 678-3780. Edmund W. Gordon, 
Director, The relationship between urban life and schooling; "^e effect of urban ex- 
pariences and environments from birth onward; the academic, intellectual, and social 
performance of urban children and youth from grade three throQgh colle^ fntrance 
(including the effect of Velf concept, mdtivatjon, and other affective influences); edu- 
cation of urban, Puerto Rican and Asian American populations, and/uraf and urban . 
black popujations; programs and practices which provide learning experiences de- 
signed to meet the special needs ot diverse populations served by urban schools and 
which build upon their unique as well as their common characteristics; structural 
changes in the classroom, school, school system, and community ahd inr)Ovative in- 
structional practices which directly affect urban children and youth; programs, prac- 
tices, and materials related to economic and ethnic discrimination, segregation, de- 
segregation, and integration in education; issues, programs, practices,'Vid materiafs 
related to redressing the curriculum imbalance m the tre^^nt of ethijic minority 
groups. ^ • 
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• ..Reprinted from ERIC: Whc^p It Can Do For You/Ho^ To Us6 It, 

published by the National Institute of Education (Washingtpn, 

D.C*: 'the Institute, 1977)* 



, APPENDIX C. SELECTED REFERENCES: 1974 TO 1976 
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NON- GOVERNMENT PUBLI 



iTIONS 




Benson, Charles S. , et -al/ Planning for Educajbional Reform: Financials 
and Social Alternatives. New York:' Dodd, Mead, 197^. 

Argues that dollars per se are not education and how money is 
spent Is more important than equalizing per-pupJ 1 ^expend i tures. 

Berke, Joel 'S. Answ&rs to Inequity: An Analysis of therNew School 
Finance. Berkeley, Cal.rf.: HcCutchan, 197i». 

Reviews the history. and status of school finance reform. Empha- • 
sizes the need for changes in'entire public schools finance systems 
of States to meet school finance crisis, ' * 



B^rn.ard,'Harol^d W. and Wesley. C. HuckLns, Humanism in the Ql ass room 
an Eclectic Approach to Teaching and Learning. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, ]S7k. , , 

Based on inve^stigations and evaluations of current* educational 
4 innovations. Formulates rationale for innovative process, empha 
sizing interpersonal transactions rather than subjecKniatter and 
its presentation. 

Buergenthal, Thpmas- and Judith V. Torney. Internativnal Human Rights 
and International Education. Washington, 'D.C. f U.S, National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, Department of State, 1976. 



Provides^an overview of the 'fundamenta 1 internatl^pna 1 human rights 
documents and systems, traces the developmentspf U, 



Cerning international human. rights, - and summarizes 
tional research and ex^eriehce in this field. 



S. pol icy con- 
relevant educ^- 



Burrup, Percy E. Financing Education in a Climate o£.£hAnge. Boston: 

• AMyn and Bacon; *197^- - ^ ' ^ 

Stresses the need for grea'ter acc.eptance of "tnndvat i ve and im-^ ^ 

♦ ^ proved school fitiance practic^s^ which are di scussed' in ^deta i 1 . 

Argues that only a greater role for the- Federal Government can 
cope with>^rising cpsts* ^ 

took, David arjd NrH^nheth LaFleur. A Guide to Educational Research, 
2d ed.-- Ji6ston': Allyn and Baqon, 1975, ^ . r 

^ Intended primarily for beginning graduate students^ in research ' 
metht)ds. Major fea'ture-is an analysis of various published rer 
sear.ch. studies-, - ^ , » 

Cross,* Patricia K, Accent on Learning: . Improyihg Instruction and -Re- 
shaping the Curxuculum. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1976* 

Describes many of the experLirtents in higher-educatioh learning- 
teaching today, emphasizing thps^ that have been formally ,evalua ted. 
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Derstilmer, Richard A. The ^dexal Government and Educational R <5 D: 
Lexington, Kass.: D.C. Heath, J9»76. * ' ♦ 

PPlmary purpose Is to educate bureaucrats and* research communi tPes 
in the "Ways eac^^\pe rates. Thfs is done fay reviewing ancjj inalyz- 
' ing even* from 195^ to 1972 »n Government agenties responsible 
for supporting, educational R^D. (The author'-wasPfor 10 years ' 
the executive officer of the ^erican ^ducational Research AssocI* 
ation . ) ^ ^ 4 * 

Education Developt!»ent CenteV. The Emerging Reform Movement in Secondary 
"Eduction. Newton, Mass.: the Center, 197^. 

Report of a conference sponsored by th.e Education Development, 
Center under a grant from th^ Rockefeller Brothers Fun^to explor<e 
what role the schools play in the transition from yo^bdn to adoles- 
cence and-+iow educators can best su{vport the full int'^J^JectuaV, 
• emotional, rperal, and physi ca 1. de^[e^ppment ^of American adoTesceijts. 

Furnis^, W. Todd, ed. American Universities and' Colleges, 11th ed. 
Washingtt)n, D.C: American Council on Education, 1975. ^ 
A' reference on higher education in the United Sjates^ which de- 
scribes 1,A50 accredited A-^year^col leges, with briefer desorip^- 
tions ofJOO professional sohoo+e.^ ^ 

Galfo, Armand J. ^ Interpreting Educational Research, 3d ed. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C.^ Brown, 1975.' ' , * » 

Provides a general review .of the evolution of research as a human 
endeavor, introduces the^athemati gal tools^empfbyed extensively 
In the behavioral sciences, anjJ presents (Criteria for the evalu- 
ation of research literature. 

■ %■ . ' • . ^ 

Gay, L..l^ Educational Research: Competencies for Analysis ami Appli- 
cation. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1976. ^ ' 
, A textbook for introcjuctoity. educational research courses. Deals 
,with problems, plans, samples, tneasuring- instruments, j(^seajrp^ 
method and procedure^ data analysis and interpretation, repbrting, 
and eva luajtion. ' , ' 

Golubchick, Leonard H. and Barry Persky. UrbarO Social', and Educational 

* Issues, Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt, 197^. 

A' book *of readings which consider educational isslies jointly with 
social and urban ones 5uch as drug abuse, child abuse, prosti tui- 
tion, crime, racism, "and poverty. Emphasia is on New York City. 
All levels of edu<^tion are considered. * ^ 

Good lad, John I . The Dynamics of Educational^ Change: Toward Resj>dnsive 

.:-^Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 

Based -on a '5-year research project. The Study of Educatioflal Change 
and School. Improvement. Conceives of school as an "ecoSyst^m." 

House, Ernest R. The Politiqs of Educational Innovation.' Berkeley, ^ 
Calif.: Mc(futchan, 197^., " . ^ i / 



Develops the theme that most l.nn&yati^n U dependent on face-to- 
face personal contacts and tha^t the\e contacts condition the occur 
"rence and frequency of innovation. , 

9 

Juster, F. Thomas. Education, income and Human j^ehavi or. A report 
prepared for the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and the / 
National Bureau of Economic Research. New fork\ ^ M^Gr^w-HU 1 Book 
Co., 1975. ' • ' 

A collection of essays on the impact of education on earni^ngs and, 
on human behavior. The essays reflect concern at the way higher 
education influences marriage patterns, family sTze, consumption, 
savings, and a cluster of social and political attitudes. 

Kerlinger, Fred N: , ed. Review of Research in Education, vols. 2 and 3-, 
Itasca, 111.:- F. E. Peacock, 197^ and 1975 respectively. 

.'Vol. 2 reviews research in child development and educational In^ 
' vention, the economics- of education, orqanrzationaf theory and 
. research^and factor analysis in educational research methodology. 
Vol. 3 reviews research in learning and instruction, comparative 
education, teacher effectiveness , and ana lyt i c methods in studies 
• of educational effects. • ' - ♦ 

Lea, Beatrice, ed. Education in the United States^ Washington, D.X.: 
National' Education Association, 1976.^, 

, Contains a brief descri^ption of the structure, organization, admin- 
istration, and method of , f i nanc'i ng of educatl<yh in the United 
States. . " .V 

Marin, Peter, et al.' The Limits of Schooling, EngleWood Cliffs, N.J : 
Prentice-Hd(qi, 1975- 
'A collection of essays that reject the inst ftutional ization of 
expenien^ and affirm that the damaging effects of .schools are an 
inevitable and^even intentional result of the schools* aims. 

Menacker, Jul ius.and* Erw4n Pollack-,- eds. Emerging Educational Issues; 
Conflicts and Contrasts, ' Boston: Little, Brown, ]$7k. ^ 
A book of readings presenting emergent educational Issues wUhIn 
an analytical framework. Thesreadings represent a wide variety 
of academic disciplines and social'perspectives, with contrasting 
/ views given, 

Millman, Jason and D. Bob Gordon, eds. Appraising Educational Research; 
a Ca^e-Study Approach. Eoglewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentlce-H^.l 1 , 1974^. 
Emphasizes the need of good crjricism in educational ' research. 
Eight critiques are included. 

Morton, Richard J. and Jane Morton. Innoyjtation without Renovation in 
the Elementary School. New York: Citation Press, ]975» 

A how-to-do-i t book f 1 1 Ted with practical ideas and ^suggest ions 
for Improving .the elementary school. ^"^L^ ^ 
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•National Association of SecpndarY SchoSTTrlnclpal s. Seaondary 
.Schools in ^ Changing'^ gaiety : ^his Ne Believe. Reston, Va: 
the Association,. 1975./ . ' 

Report of a t^sk foroe commissioned to fexamine^e nature of 
^ modern youths the contemporary social scene» and ,tjie place of 
secondary education within that scene. 

« 

Novick, ^Mel vin R. and Paul HJ Jackson. Statis'tical Methods for Educa- 
tional and Psychological Research. New York: ^ McGraW"Hi 1 1 , 197^. 
Alms to serve as a psychdlog really oriented text at an ^elementary 
level which shov/s research workers •and practitioners, through 
analysis on a st^p-by-step basis of real and relevant data in 
-their field, how to use Bayesian methods i*n their work. 

Radner, Roy et al. Demand and Supply in U. S. Higher Edhcation. A re~ 
' " port' prepared for the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. 
New York:' McGraw*Hill Book Co., 1975. 

The authors--econometricians — report on the results of a proj,ect 
designed to estimate statistically several aspects of demand and 
supply in U. S. higher education and to illustrate the ppsslble 
uses of'the resulting econometric mode^ for pol'lliy research. 

,Rich, John Martin, ed. Innovations in Education; Reformers and Their 
Critics. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, '1975. 

A book of readings, the firs-t sectioa containing essays by radical 
critics of the educational establishment and the second section 
containing examinations of specific educational innovations/ 

i ' V. 

Rockart, John Fra*lick and Michael S. ^Scott -Morton . Computers and the 
Learning Process in Higher Education. A repor^t prepared for the 
Carnegie Commtssion-on H'igher Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1975. ' ^ ' " . . . ' 

An analysis of the use of the computer iq^ Instruction. The au- 
thors construct a.model;. to find out/not only wha.t computers can 
do but what they cannot do- in the instructional process. They 
^ conclude that the role of computers is likely to be'^one of enrich- 
ment rather than substitution for Instruction offered in conv^§|^ 
tional ways. ^ > ^ ' 

Schwartz, Lita Linzer. American Education; a Problem-Centered Approach, 
^Zd ed. Boston: Hoi b rook 'P res s , 197^. ^ ' • ' ' 

The first three cliapters preseQt hist'ori cal ^and philosophical . 
foundations of contemporary American education. The remaining . 
chapters' are problem-centered, mainly consisting of ^elections 
from other books. 

Sjogren, Clifford F. Diversity., fi^cc^ssibilipyf and Quality: A Brief 
Introduction to American Education for Non-^Americans . New ^York: ^ 
ColTe'ge Entrance Examination Board,', 1976. ' } 

This paper examines aspects of American education that%ave parti- 
cular Importance In programs of*student exchange, incl udlng the 
phMosophl,cal assumptions underlying. American education, /Its 



i 

# * ^ • *o ' 

organization and control, descriptions of different kinds of 

Institutions an^ the programs they offer, /nethods of increasing 

student performance, and quality control mechanisms. 

"Stubbs, Michael and Sara Delamont, eds.. Explorations^ in Classroom 
Observation. ^New/ork: John Wiley,* 1976. 

Emphasizes the importance N' n educational research of direct obser- 
vation of teachWs and pupils inside classrooms.,. Explores the 
complexity of events in cl'assrooms. 

Toftler, Alvin, ed. ^Learning for Tomorrow; the Role of the Future in 
Education. New York: • Random House, 197^. ' , * ' 
' This is^'not a, tfook about the future of education. ' It Is con- 
cerned with the way in wliicb future tim^ is dealt with in schools 
and universities. The contributors agree that today's schools 
and universities are^ too past- and present-bound and that intro- 
ducing the future into curriculum and' structure will bring needed. 
^ reforms .1 

Volkmor, Clara B., el al. Structuring the Classroom for Success. 

Columbus, Ohio: Charles E* Merrill, l97^^ ^ ' ( 

Part of a medif package— filmstrips, tapes, and guidebook--whic|h 
blends principles from the behavior management field with those- 
^ ' of the open classroom concept to jielp teachers in the classroom. 
k ' 

Von Haden, Herbert l|. ^nd Jean Marie. King. Educational Innpvatqr's 
Guide. WorthragtjDn,' OJiio: Charles A. Jones, 197^1. ' . 

Treats 40 innovations, some of Which are actually revivals. Alb 
are having an |impact on education today with promise of greater 
Influence to come. Intended as a guide to help practitioners. 

Wa^|Derg, Herbert J.| ed. Evaluating Educational Perform^ce; A Sourcer 
^2K>ok of MethocisX Instruments, and Ex^ples. Berkeley, Calif.: 
McCutjchan^ 197^. ! ' , \ . . . 

A collection |>f' reviews and ^s.tudies that* present various models 
and methods ^for evaluating education. Problems ad^^ssed' are' ones 
of practical Evaluation for policy formulation; decisionmaking; 
and planned c&ange. 

Williams, John Delane. Regression Analysis \n Educational Research. 
New Yo/k: MSS I jifdr'mat ion Corp., 1974. , • " ' 

This short text introduces student researchers' and practicing edu- 
' cational resejarchers to the ;jse of regression as a problem-spVvlng 
technique. " ' 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS' 

i , ' ' ' 

Files,' Patricia. A Guide to Educational Resources 1975-76. Stanford, ^ 

Calif.: ERIC Clea rlnghouse»on Information Resources, 1975* 

Fletcher, Jerry et al. Educational Dissemination in Relation to Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. Report of the Dissemination Anal- 
ysis Group to the Dissemination Policy Council (Preliminary Final 
Report). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Sept. 30, 1976, (Mimeo.) ^ , ^ 

Martin, John Henry, chairman. The Education of Adolescents. Final Re-- 
port and Recommendations of, the National Panel on High Schools and. 
Adolescent Education. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 
1976.^ 4 



>tcLaughl i'h, Dohald H. Career Education in the Public Schools. 1974-75: 
A Naiiional Survey. American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Washington, D.Cr: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976. 

National Center for Education Statistics. The Condition of Education, 



0 



1976 Editions 'By Mary A. Gol laday. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment^Printing Office, 1976. 

Digest of- Education Statistics, 1976 Edition. By W». Vance Grant 



and C. George Lind. Washington, D,C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1976. • • 

^ ' ^Directory of Federal Agency Education Data Tapes • Washington, 
D.C.; /U.S. Government Printing Office,' 1976. 

/' • ' 

. Projections of Education Statistics to 1984-85. Washington, 

D.C,: U.^. Government Printing Office, 1976. 
. . c . 

Projects, Products, and Service^ of the National Center for Edu- 



cation Statistics . Washington, D.C.: U.S. 'Government Printing Office, 
1976. 

. ' ' ' ^' ^ I 

National Conference on America's Secondary Schools. New Dimensions for* 

Educating Youth. Edited by John Chaffee, Jr. A Bicentennial Confer- 
ence j^eport on America's. Secondary 'Schools. Reston', Va.: National 
.Association of Secondary School Principals, 1976/ 



Nat i onal 
2 vols 



isti^tute of Education. Catalog of NIE Education Products. 
Washington, D.C^:. U.S.' Government Printing-office, -,1975- 



ih the 



, lS76\Databook: The Status of Education Research and Development 



'Spited States. Washington, D.C.:^ the I ns t i tute,. ;1576. 



^Directory of ERIC Microfiche Collections. Prepared by the ERIC 



Processing and Reference Facility. Bethesda, Md.: Operations Re- 
search, Inc., September 1976. _ ' . / 
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• -^^C*- .^^t-It Can Do l^ox You/How to Use It. Washington, D.C.: 

^the- Insti tute, 1977. . ^ ' . 

• Interstate Project on Dissemination, Report and Recommendations • 

Washington, D.C.: the Institute, 1976. , 

office of ' Education. Annual Report of the 'Commissioner of Education, 
Fiscal- irear 1974. Washington , D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1975. • • ^ . 

• Anjiuai Report of the Commissioner of Education, Fiscal Year 1975. 

Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing Office, I976. 



Educational Pxograms that Work; a Resource of Exemplary Educa- 

tionall Programs Developed by Local School Districts and Approved\by 
the Joint Dissemination Review Panel. Sart Francisco, Calif.: Far 
W^H^l^^oretory for Educational Research and Development, 1976. 

• An Introduction- to Career Education: ' A Policy Taper of the U.S. 

Office of Education. Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1975. 

National Diffusion N&twork. Casebook of Selected State Facili- 



tators,' developed by Massachusetts >Dif fusion Assistance Project. 
Merrimac; Mass.: Network of Innovative Schools, Inc., 1975* 

Psychology and the' Handicapped Child. iJfashington; D*C.:* U.S. 

^Government Printing Office,^ 1976», 

• Public Sdhool Finance Programs, 1975-76. CompiUd and edited by 

Esther 0> Iron. Washington, D.C: U.S. Government>Vintlng Office. 
1976. ^ , . 

• Trepsfe'rring Sucgess. Prepared for the National Diffusion Net- 

work. San Francisco, Calif.: Far. West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development,' March ^^1976 



U.S. Congress. Committee^ on €ducation and Labor. A Conipxlatian of Fed- 
' ^eral Education Lawsf^as amended through D^pembet 31, 1974. 94th Con- 
Egress, 1st Session. Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1975. ^ \. 



Prepared with the assistance of Dr. Sidney Forman, Professor'of 
Education, Teachers Col lege^-^^Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 





Tible It-Enrollment In educational institutions, by level of instruction and by type 
of control: United States, fait 1974 and fall 1975^ 

[In thousands] , 






Level of Instruction and type of control paii 1974 


Fall 1975' 




1 2 


3 



Total elementary, secondary, and higher education 

f* 

Public 

Nonpublic . ^ ! ! ' * ! 

Kindergarten^rade 1 2 .(regular and other schools)^ 

.Regular public schools ♦ 

Regular nonpublic schools 1 

Other public schools : ....//:...,.,,,,][] 

Other nonpublic schools 

Kindergarten^rade 8 (regular and other schools)^ .... 

•9 

Regular public schools .... 

Regular nonpublic schools. - T* ' 

.Other public schools , * 

Other nonpublic schools ^ ^ ^ 

Grades 9-1 2 (regular and other schools)^ 

Regular public schopis ' 

Regular nonpublic schools , , , . ■, . '. , 

Other public schools . . . . t 

Other nonpublic schools ^ . . . . ^ 

. Higher education (total degree-credit^eorollment in universities, colleges, p/ofessional schools, 
teachers colleges, and junior colleges) 

Public 

Nonpublic ! 

Undergraduate* ^ . . ^ " 

Graduate \ . 



59,677 


60,169 


52,1 i2 ■ 


52,504 


7,545 


7,666 ' 


50,654 . 


' 50 438 


45,053 . 


44,835^-" . 




b,000 


241 


240 


60 


60 


35,4b 


34,645 


*ic\ oil 


30,545 


3,900 


3,900 


174 


175 


25 


25' 


c 15,633 


1 5,794 


14,132 


14,294 


1,400 


1,400 


* 6e 


'65 " 


3^ 


35. 






9,023 


9,731 


6,938 • 


^ 7,426 . 


2,185 


2,306 


' ' '7,834 


8,468 




1,263 



Th. 1974 and 1575 figure, for regular nonpublic and ofher elementary and Mcondary «:hool. are aitlmate.. Survey, of nonpublic 
h^rli' "'T'^"^ K:hool. have been condac't.d itJan frequent interval, tfian ,ho« of puBlic «:hool. and of ln.tltution. of 

higher rtucation cinjequently the ..timate. for nonpublic Khool. ar. I... r.liabl. than tho.S, for other type, of ln.tltution.. The 



llment 

-Regular" Khool. include Khool. which are a part of State and local Khool .yrtam. and alio mo.t non-profit-maklna nonoubllc 
J^Xr:. oT>Z,:"^' T^"- ,<=^"^<=''-"'""«' '"-^ non^ctanan. "Other"..chool. inc^udV .ubco»:slardepSr3n^.''o 
X.rl n^. -^i'^J^irl r ^" exceptional children. Federal .chool.' for lodlan., and Federal .chool. on 

military ptfstt and Other f^tdaral ihttallatlont. wn 

Excludat ""'^•^O^"^""^^ "udarxts in occupational programs which are not ordinarily creditable tov^ard a bachelor's daar^^There 
ware approximately 1,200,000 of these nonKlefiree^redlt students In fall 1974 and 1,453 000 In 1975 ^•S'®^ There 

Includes students working toward first-professional degrees, such as M.D., D.D,S.,, LUb!, and B.D. * 

^OTE..Fall anrollnr^^nt Is usually snrfaUer 'tHan school-year enrollment, since the latter is a cumulative figure whichjncludes st^ents 
who enroll at any time during the year. Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. jnciuaei stuaents 

I2il!lf.!«' Ji*l' Departmant of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center f^ Education Statistics, Statistics of Public 
SuTlXr'^ Seca^c/arx Day Sthools; Fall Enrollment in Higher education; and estimates of the Nation^ Cenr/^^^^ 
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Table 2.-Percent of the population 5 to 34 years old enrolled in school, 
by age: United States, October 1947 to October 1975. 



Year 



Total, 
5 to 34 
years 



5 years 



6 yea^-s* 



7 to 9 10 to 13 14 and 1516 and 1718 and 19 20 to 24 25 to 29 30 to 34 
years years years years years years 'years years 



8 



10 



11 



12 



1947 X 42.3 

1948 43 1 

1949 43".9 

^9^l^,,,. 44.2' 

1951 * 45.4 

1952 46.8 

'1953 48.8 

1954 '. . . . 50.0 

1955 50.8 

1956 ^ 52.3 

1957 53.6 

1958 54.8 

1959 55.5 

196q : 56.4 

1961 ..... 56.8 

1962 . ! . . .\ . . 1^57.8 

1963 V. 53.5 

1964 V .\. 58.7 

1965 N. 59.7 

^966 60.0 

19^.. 60.2 

'I96a Bb.o 

1969 C. , 60.0 

1970 ; 58.9 

1971 .... ^58.5 

1972 56.8 

1973 55.4 ^ 

1974 55.2 

1975 55.0 



53.4 
55.0 
55.1 
51 .8 
53.8 

57.8 
58.4 
57.7 
.58.1 
58.9 

60.2 
63.8 
62.9 
63.7 
66.3 

66.8 
67.8 
68.5 
70.1 
72.8 

7&,0 
74.9 , 
76.2 
77.7 
82.5 

83. 5^^ 
84.1 
.87.0 

' 87.2 



96.2 
96.2 
96.2 
97.0 
96.0 

96.8 
97.7 
96.8 
98.2 
97.0 

97.4 
97.3 
97.5 
98.0 
97.4 

97.9 
97.4 
98.2 
'98.7 
97.6 

98.4 
98.3 
98.2 
98^4 
98.4 

98.1 
98.5 
98.7 

99.0 



98.4 
98.3 
98.5 
98.9 
99.0 

98.7 
99.4 
99.2 
99.2 
99.4 

99.5 
99.5 
99.4 
99.6 
99.4 

99.2 
99.4 
99.6 
99.3 
99.3 

99.4 
99.1 
99.3 
99.3 
99.1* 

99.0 
99.1 
99.1 

99.3 



98.6 

98.0' 

98.7 

98.6 

99.2 

98.9 
99.4 
99.5 
*99.2 
99.2 

99.5 
99.5 
99.4 
99.5 
99.3 

99.3 
99.3 
99.0 
99.4 
:^99.3 

99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99,2 
99.2 

99.3 
99.2 
99.5 

99.3 



91.6 
92.7 
93.5 
94.7 
94.8 

96.2 
96.5 
95.8 
95.9 
96.9 

97.1 
96.9 
97.5 
97.8 
97.6 

98.0 . 
98.4 
98.6 
98.9 
^ 98.6 . 

98.2 
98.0 
98.1 
98.1 
,98,6 

97.6 
97.5 
97.9 

98.2 



ff7.6 
71.2 
69.5 
71.3 
Z5.1 

73.4 
74.7 
78.0 
77.4 
78.4 

80.5 
80.6 
82.9 
82.6 
83.6 

84.3 
87.1 
87.7 

^!5 

V ^ 
88.8 
90.2 

' 89.7 
90.0 
90.2 

88.9 
88.3 
87.9 

89.0 



24.3 

26,9% 

25.3 

29.4 

26.3 

28.7 
31.2 
32.4 
31.5 
35.4 

34.9 
37.6 
36.8 
38.4 
38.0 

41.8 
40.9 
41 .6 
46.3 
47.2 

47.6 
50.4 
50.2 
47.7 
49.2 

46.3 

42.9 
43.1 

46.9 



10.2 
9.7 
9.2 
9.0 
8.3 

9.5 
11.1 
11.2 
11.1 
12.8 

14.0 
13.4 
12.7 
13.1 
13.7 

15.6 
17.3 • 
16.8 
19.0 
'l9.9« 

22.0 
21.4 
23.0 
21.5 
21.9 

21.6 
20.8 
21.4 

22.4 



3/0 
^"2.6 
3.8 
3.0 
2.5 

2.6. 

2.9 

4.1 

4.2 

5.1 

5.5 
5.7 
5.1 
-4.9 
4.4 

5.0. 

4.9 

5.2 

6.1 

6.5 

6.6 

7.0 

7^ 

7.5.- 

8.0 

8.6 
8.5 
9.6 

10.1 



1.0 . 

.9 
1.1 

.9 

.7 

yi 

1.7 
1.5- 
1.6 
1.9 

1.8 
2.2 
2.2 
2.4 
2.0 

2.6- 
2.5 
2.6 
3.2 
2.7 

4.0 
3.9 
4.8 
4.2- 
4.9 

4.6 
4.5 
5.7 

6.6 

L_ 



.1 



1 



* Includes chi^dren enrofle^ in kindergarten, but excludes those enrolled in nursery ;^hool$. 
NOTE.— Data are based upo^Mmple surveys of the civilian noninstitutional population. 

SOURCES (1) U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Refports, Series P-20. (2)S?J. Department 
of HMith, Education, and W^fare, National Center for Education Statistics, reports on Preprimary Enrollment 
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Tabit 3.-Enrollm0nt In grades S-IZ in pjublic end nonpublic schools compared with 
population 14-17 years of age: Unite^States, 1889-90 to fall 1975 



School year 

/ • 



Enrollment, grades 9-1 2*^ 



All schools 



Public schools 



Nonpublic schools 



Population 
14-1 7 years 
of age^ 



Total 
number, 
' enroHecf 
per 100^ 
persons 
14-17 . 
years ? 
of age 



'4 



1889-90 . . . 
1899-1900 . 
1909-10. . . 
1919-20. . . 
192940 . . . 

1939^0 . . . 
1941-42.:. . 
1943^ . . . 
1945-46 . . . 
1947-48 . . . 

1949-50. . . 
1951-52 . . e 
l'953-5^; . . 
1955-56,. . . 
1957-58 . . . 

1959^0. : . 
1961^2 . . . 
Fafi 1963". . 
Fall 1965 . . 
Fall 1969 . . 

Fall 1971 . . 
Fall 1973 . . 
Fall 1975*. . 



359,949 
699,403 
Ml 5,398 
2,500,176 
4,804,255 

7,123,009 
6,933,265 
6,030,617 
' 6,237,133 
6,305,168 

6,453,009 
6,596,351 
7,108,973 
7,774,975 
8,869,186 

9,599,810 
10,768,972 
1 2,255,496 
13,020^823 
14,418,301 

J 5,226,000 
"15,476,526 
15,795,000 



I 202,963 ' 

I 519,25V 
^ 915,061 
2;200,389 
4,399,422 



6,635,337 
6,420;544 
5,584,656 
5^,664,528 
5,675,937 

5,757,810 
5^17,384 
6,330,565 
6,^17,790 
7,905,469 

8,53?)5»54 
*%6 16,755 
10,935,536 
11,657^8 
13^994^01 

^3,886,000 
14,141,526 
14,360,000 



3 

94,931 ' 


5,354,653 


6.7 i 


1 1 0,797 


6,152,231 


11.4 


1 1 7,400 


7 990 9Q8 


1 3.4 


\ 213,920 


. 7,735,841 


32.3 ' 


341,158 


9,341,221 


51.4 


487,672 • 


9,720,419 


73.3 


512,721 


9,749,000 


71.1 


445,961 


9,449,000 


63.8 ^ 


572,605 


9,056,000 


68.9 


629,231 


8,841,000 


71.3 


695,199 


8,404,768 


. 76.8 ; 


678,967 


8,516,000 


1^7.5 \ 


778,408 


8,861 ,000 ^ 


nBO.2 


857,185 • 


9,207,000 


84.4 


963,717 


10,139,000 
« 


87.5 


1^068^358 


11,154,875 


86.1 J, * 


1,152,217 


12,046,000 


89.4 


1,319,960 


13,492,000 


90.8 1 


1,363,015 


14,145,000 


92.1 \ 


1,334,000 


15,550,000 


92.7 


1,340,000 


16,279,000 


93.5 ; 


1,335,000 


16,745,000 


92i4 


1,435,000 


16,941,000 


93.2 



Unless Otherwise Indicated, includes enrollment In subcolleglate diepartments of InstitLtlons of higher education and m residential 
schools for exceptional children. Beginning In 1949-^0, also lnclude»>ederal schools ' ' eauc^ion ana residential 

usld wh«n ^l^r^nHlIt*/ ^"'l*^ S^'^^'i"^ Armed Forces overseas. D^*a from the decennial censuses have Seen 

used, when epprpprlate. Other figures are Bureau of t^e Census estimates as o'f July 1 preceding the opening of the school year 
children subcolleglate departments of IrfstlUitions of higher education and in residential schodH for exceptional 

* Date for 1927'2B. * ^ . / 

* Ertimated. ^.^e <. j 

* Preliiplnary data. « ' | 

NOre^^Beginning In 1959-60, includes Alaska and rtawaii. ' ' " I 

luJiLm^c^cJ;!;^.?^^©^^^^ c/ Education, and Welfare, National Center^for Education ^X^X^^X\z%, Statimct of State School 

inTuTpJuthfd^^^ f tem5/7farKW Seci)/7tfa/y Da)^ Schools; Statistics If Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools; 
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Tabia4.-D09re»^redit enrollment in inttitiitions dip htoher educttion compared with population aged 18-24: 

^ United States. fall19&Q^o fall 1975 



Year 



Population 
1 8-24 years 
of age^ 



Niihib&rffnrblled 
Enrollment per IQO persons 
18*24 years of age 



Year 



Population 
18-24 years 
of age^ 



Enrollment 



Number enrolled 
per \60 persons ^ 
18*24 years of age 



1950 16,076,000 

1951 15,781,000 

1952 15,473,000 

1953 15^356,000 

1954' 15,ld9,pOO* 

1^5i 14,968,( 

1956 14,980,0fi 

1957 15,095,000\ 

1958 15,307,000 

1959 15^677,000 

1960 16,128,000 

1961 . .V 17,004,000 

1962 17,688,000 

1963 / * . . . 18,268,000 

1964 18,783,000 




2,286,500 
2,107,109 
2,139,156 
2,235,977 
2,452,4^ 

2,660,429 
2,927,367 
3,047,373 
3,236,414 
5^377,273 

3,582,726 
3,860,643 
4,174,936 
'4,494,626 
4,950,173 



14.2 
13.4 
13.8 
.14.6 
16.2 

17.8 
19.5 
20.2 
21.2 
21 

22.2 
22.7 
23.6 
24.6 
26.4 



1965. . 

1966. . 
1967. . 

1968. . 

1969. . 

1970. '. 
1971. . 
1972. . 

1973. . 

1974. . 

1975. . 



20,293,000 
21,376,000 
22,327,000 
22,883,000 
23,723,000 

24,687,000 
25,779,000 
25,913,000 
26,397,000 
26,915,000 



5,526,325 
' 5,928,000 
' 6,406,000 
6,928,115 
7,484,073' 

7,920,149 
8,116,103 
8,265,057 
8,518,150 
9,Q?3,446 



27,623,000 9,731,431 



27.2 
27.7 
28.7 
30.3 
31.5 

32.1 
31.5 
31.9 
32.3 
33.5 

35.2 



* These Bureau of the Census estimates are as of 'July 1 
precadinfl the opening of the academic year. They include 
Armed Forces overseas. ^ 

* Estimated. 

NOTE«-<Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia. 
Befllnnlnfl in 1953, enrotlrhent figures includef extension 
students. 



SOURCES. (1) U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Natlonar ^Center for Education Statistics, Fatt 
Enrollment in Higher Education. <2) U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, Nos. 31 1 , 519, and 614. 
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Table 5.— I^nrollnient in federally aided vocational education clasMa, by type of program: 
United States and outlying areas, 1920 tQj975 



/ 








Type of program 








Fiscal year 


Total 


Distribu- 

Agriculture 
' occupa- 
tions 


Home Trades and "^^^^^ 
. . occupa- 
economics industry 

* • tions 


Technical 
education 


Office 
occupa- 
tions 


Other 
programs 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 6 7 


8 ' 


^ 9 


10 



1920 265,058 

1930 981,882 

1940 ' 2,290,741 

1942 . 2,624,78^ 

1944 . ^ . . . , 2,001,153 

1946 2,227,663 



31,301 



48,938 



188,311 174,967 



1948 
1950 . 
1952 . 



. 2,836,121 

3,364,613 

3,165,988 

1954 ,3,164,851 



1956 , 
1958 . 
1960 . 
1962 . 
1964 . 

1966 . 
t968 . 
1970 . 
1972 . 

1974 . 

1975 . 



3,413,159 
3,629,339 
3,768,149 
4,072,677 
4,566,390 



584,133 
605,099 
469,959 

510,331 
640,791 
764,975 
746,402 
737.502 

785,599 
775,892 
796,237 
822,664 
860,605 



129,433 
215,049 
181 ,509 

174,672 
292,936 
364,670 
234,984 
220,619 

257,025 
282,558 
303,784 
321,065. 
334,126 



818,766 
954,041 
806,605 

911,816 
1,139,766 
1,430,366 
1,391,389 
1,380,147 

1,486,816 
1 ,559,822 
1,588,109 
1,726,660 
2,022,138 



184,819 
618,604 
758,409 
850,597 
543,080 



630,844 
762,628 
804,602 
793,21 3 
826,583 

883,719 
983,644- 



-2X423 



938,490 40,250 
1,005,383 48,985 
1,069,274 59,006 



6,070,059 907,354 420,426 1,897,670 1,269,051 83,677 

7,533,936 851,158 574,785 2,283,338 1,628,542 140,987 

8,793,960 852,983 529,365 2,570,410 1,906,133 198,044 

11,710,767 896,460 640,423 3,445,698 2,397,968 336,652 

13,794,512 976,319 832,905 3,702,684 2,824,317 504,913 



101,279 
148,920 
221,241 

253,838 
269,832 
271,730 
337,069 
392,887 



1,238,043 
1,735,997 
2,1 11,160 
2,351,878 
2,757,464 



49,297 
^ 354,135 
1,304,619 
1,803,023 



15,485,825 1,012,595 873,224 3,746,540 3,016^509 616,638 447,336 2,951,065 2,821,921 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, reports on Vocational and^ Technicai 
Education; and Summary Data, Vocational Education. 
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Table B.-Estlmated number of classroopi teachers in elementary a^ sa^ondary schools, and 

total instructional staff for resident courses in institutions of higher education: 
V Umt^Statds. fall 1974 and fall 1975^ 

[Full-time and part'time teachers and staff) 



Level o^instruction arid type of control 


Fall 1974 ^..^^J^ni975 


■J 


2 ^ 3 



Total elementary, secondary, and higher edu9ation. 



Public . . . 
Nonpublic , 



Elementary and s^ondary classroom teachers in regular and other schools^ 

Public . . *. . . 

Nonpublic 



Elementary classroom teachers in regular and other schools^ 



Public . . . 
Nonpublic 



Secondary classroom teachers m regular and other schools^ , 



Public . . 
Nonpublic 



Hi^ef education instructional staff for resident courses^. 

Public ' , . . . 

Nonpublic . 



3,067,000 


3,155,000 


' 2,630,000 


2,703,000 


437,000 


452,000 


"2,445,000 


2,485,000 


^ ':^i8i,ooo 


'2.219,000 - 


264,000 


'^266.000 


1,352,000 


1,368,000 


1,179,000 


■ 1,195]bDC^ 


173,000' 


1 73,000 


1,093,000 


1,117,009 


1,002,000 • 


1,024,000 


^ 91,000 


93,000 


622,000 


670,000 ( 


449,000 


484,000 


173,000 


186,006 



The figures fo^^ nonpublic and other elementary and secondary schools and for institutions of higher education, in 1974 end 1975 
are estimates. Data for nonpubl.ic elementary and secondary schools are not as complete as those for'public schoolf;xaosequently! 
^ the estfn^tes for nonpublic schools are not as reliable as those for public schools or for higher education. The estimates are derived 
from enrollment changes combined with the long-term trend In pupil-teacher ratios. 

Whether grades 7 and 8 are counted as "elementary" or "secondary" depenc^s oo^the structure of the local Khool system. . 
^*The figures include elementary and secondary classroom teachers In regular public and nonpublic schools and other schools, such as 
Feflera schools for Indians, federally operated schools on posts, subcollegfate departments of colleges, and residential schools for 
exceptional children. For 1974 and 1975, the numbers of.such teachers are estrrfTatear as l2,0XJinn pubJIc and 2,000 In nonpublic 
elementary schools; 4,000 In public and 3,000 in nonpublic secondary schools. ^ • 

includes full-time and part-time staff with rank of Instructor or above, end junior staff, such as graduate assistants, for Instruction 
^ in resident courses. ^ . , 

Welfa^re^^* """^ estirr^ates of the National Center fir Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
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Table 7.-Selected statistics for public elementary and secondary schools: 
United States, fall 1970 and fall 1975^ 





Item 


Fall 1970 


Percentage 
Fall 1975 change, 

1?70 to 1975 


— — 


^ ' 1 


2 


3 4 



Local school districts * 

Total .> ♦ ' 

Operating ^ _ w 

Nonoperating . _ ^ " ^ 

* Klumber of schools^ 

Elen\entary only 

Secondary only " '" " 

Conf>bined elementary and secondary 

Enrollment ^ 

Total 

Elementary , . . 

Secondary ^ 

Percent of total enrollment in elementary schools 

Percent of total enrollment in secondary schools . . , ^ 

Classroom teachers * i 

Total, fall-time and part-time : ^ _ _ 

Elementary schools ^ 

SecQndary schOSls 

Percent of total teachers in elementary schools 

Percent of *total tiachers in secondary schools , . , 

PupH'teachAr ratio » 

AH schools 

Elementary schools 

Secondary-schools 

Public high school graduatAS^ 

Total graduates of regular day school programs 

Boys % . _ _ ■ 

Girls ■■ ... /..y... 

Other programs ' 

High school equivalency certificates 



17,995 ' 
17,181 
814 


16,376 
^ 16,013 

363 . 


' -9.0 
, -6.8 
•65.4 


ca coo 

23,972 
o om 


61,759 
23,837 
1,860 


•4.3 
-0.6 
-19.5 


45,909,088 
27,501,001 
Io,'*0o,0o7 

59.9. 


44,838,490 
25,692,214 
19,146,276 

57.3 


c-2.3 
-6.6 
4.0 


40.1 


42.7 




2,055,2ia 
1,127,962 
927,^36 


2,203,089 
1,183,059 / 
^ 1,020,030 


7.2 
4.9 
10.0 


* 54)9 


^ 53.7 




45.1 


^46.3 




22.3 
24.3 

f 19':8 


, 2a*4' 

■ ^2r:7 

^*18.8 




2,588,639 
1,285,518 
1,303,121 
■3^,585 
141,793 


2,823,023 
M89,353 
1,433,670 
36,392 
225,58& 


9.1 
8.1 
10.0 
-0.5 
59.1 



' Ko'rrrovroV.l"hVo.7.~''"*'' " °^ "»<=°n<^^V" depend, on tha structure of the loc.!..cnoo, .y.t^m. 

* Estimated. ^ 

'e°^^'i:i£SS^"i^'s.'XZ>ln"T^^^ ■=•""' ""•"■■» ■" « 
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Tabid S.-Number of high school graduates compart with population 1? yaar^f 5^: 
' United States, t869^'70 to ^1974-75 




ft 


^. High school graduates^ 

<i^hAr.i ^,^^r Population 0 " 

Vear 17 year. Old', ^otaC Boys ^-iciHs 


Nunr^ber graduated ' y 
per 1 00 persons ^ 
1 7 years of age 




^' ^ ^ 2^- * 3 * 4 *^ 5 ^ 


6 



1869-70 . 



,1879-80 

1889-90 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

191920 

.1929-30 

1939^0 ..... 

1941^2 

1943^4 .'. . . 

1945^6 

1947^8 

1949-50 

1951-52 

1953-54 

1955-56 ^ 

1957-58 

1959-60 . . 

1961 62 

1963-64 

1965-66 

1967-68 , 

1969-70 . . 

^97^'^ft 

1973- 74^ . : 

1974- 75 : 



81 5>000 


, 16,000 


946,026 


23,634 


1,259,177 


43,731 


1.489,146 


94,883 


1 ,786,240 


1 56,429 


1,855,173 


311,266 


2,295,822 


666,904. 


2,403,074 9 


1,221,475 * 


2,425^574 


1,242,375 


2,410,339 


1,019,233 


^,254, 738 


1 ,080,033 


2,202,927 


1,189,909 


2,034,450 


1,199,700 ' 


2,040,800 


1,196,500 


2,128,600 , 


1,276,100 


2,270,000 


1,414,800 


2,324,000 


1,505>900 


2,862,005 ^ 


1,864,000 


2,768,000 


1,925,000 , 


3,001,000 


2,290,000 J 


3.51 5,000 


2,632,000 V 


3,521,000" 


2,702,tX)0/ 


3,825,343 


2,896,00Q# 


^57,000 ^ 


3,006,00d/ 


4,096,000 


\ 3,077,0(^0 


4,210,000 


\3,140>QOO 



7,064 
10,605 
T8,549 
38,075 
63,676 
"123,684 

300,37§ 
578,7 IB 
576,717 
423(971 
466(926 
56i,863 

Vo,700 
9,200 
'612,500 
679,500 
725,600 
4S 898,000 

f 941,000. 
f K,1 21,000 
1,308,000 
* 1,341,000 
1,433,000 
1,490,000 

1,513,000 
' 1,541,000 



J '8,936 


' 4 


2.0 


^ 1 3,029 


c 


2.5 


2B,1 82 




3.5 


90,OV>0 




R 2 


92,753 




8.8 


' 187,582 




>6.8 

A 


366,52o 




29,0 


642,757 




50.8 






5J1.3 


595 262 




4*2.3 


613,107 




47.9 


^ 5,^627,046 




54.0 


- 629,000 




59.0 


627,300 




58.6 


I 663,600 




60.0 


735,300 




62.3 


780,400 




64.8 


966,000 




65.1 


984,000 




69.5 


1,169,000 




76.3 


1:1,324,000 




74.9 


361, 000 




76.7 


1,463,000 




75.7 


1,516,000 




76.0 


1 ,564,000 




75.1 


599 ,000 




74.6 



''jpata from Bureau of the Census. 
^ ^ iT^tudes graduates of public and nonpublic schools. 
^ Revised since or-tginally published. 

NOTE. 'Beginning in 1959-60. includes Alaska and Hawaii. 



) 



SOURCES U.S. Depart(n^}%ti or Healthy Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, Srdttff/cs o^Stafe 5c/}0(7/ 
Systems, Stattsttcs of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, Fall 1975, Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and'tecondary 



Schoois; »rl6 unpublished data. 
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Table 9.-Earned degrets conferred by institutione of higher 
education: United States, 1869-70 tp 1974-75 



Year 



All degrees 



Earned degrees conferred 

8achelor'$ and Master's except 

first- fir5t«v 
professional professional^ 



Doctor's 



' 1869-70 , ' t 

1879-80 ^ ♦ 

1889-90 , 

1899-1900 , . 

1909-10. \ V. ...... . 7. . 

1919-20 , . 

1929-30 : . . . 

1939^ 

1941-42 . T; 

1943^ . . , , ] ................ W 

1945-46 

1947-48 

;i949-50 \ 

* 1951-52 ' 

1953-54 ' .1 . . . \ \ 

. 1955-56 . . : - . . . 

-r957-58'. ^' 

1959'€0 : 

1961-62 

1963-64 * nt! !r . . ! . ! ! 

1965-66 

1967-68.,'. ' 

196f70 ' "^ * 

197f.72.; • 

1973/74 , . . . . V. \ . \ . . . . . . \ 

1974-75 .\ [ , 



9,372 
13,829 
1^,703 
29,375 
>39;755 


li!896 

' 15,539 
27,410 
37,199 


0 
879 

i;oi5 

1,583 
2,113 . 


" 1 
54 
>49 
382 

" 443 


53,516 
139,752 
216,521 
213,491 
141,582 


48,622 
i22,484 V 
186,500 
185,346 
• .125,863 


4,279 
14,969 
26,731 
^ 24,648 
> 13,414 


616. - 
2,299 " 
3,290 
3,497 
'2,305 


157,349 
317,607 
49fei661 
* 401,203 
3i56,698 


136,174 
271,019 
432,058 
329,986 
290,825 


19,209 
42,400 
58,183 
63,534 ^ 
56,788 


1,966 
4,188. 
6,420 
7,683 
8,99* 


376,973 
436,979 
476,704 
,514,323 
614,194 


^ 308,812 
362,554^ 
392,440 ' 
417,846 
^ 498,654 


j 59,258 

65,487 

7n,435 \ 

84,855 
' 101,050 


T 8,903 
8.938 
"^,829 * ' 
1V;622 
14,490 


709,832 
866.548 
1,065,391 
1,215.680 
1,310.441 


551,040 
666,710 
8^ 234 
930^684 
999,592 


140,555 
176,749 
208,291 
251,633 
277,033 


18,237 . 

23.089 

29,86#^. 

33^ 

33,816 


• 1^305.382 


978,849 


292,450 


34,083 



* Spinning In 1965-66, includes all master's degrees. 

NOTE.-Beginnlng in 1959-60. includes Alaska and Hawaii. * . ' * ' ' ' 

fchl^fhTli^th^ U^^^ IS'' Welfare.^National Center for Education Statistics, Biennial^rvhy hf 

c (nKMtf on tfr the U/)itea States; Earned Degrees OjhferrediindunQubi'i^ • v . r 
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Table I'O.-I 



Earned degroM conferrad by institutions of higher education, by field of study ^ 
and by level: United States, 1974-75 



Field of study 



Earned degrees conferred 



, Bachelor's 
degrees . 

(requiring 4 or 
5 years) 



' First professional 
degrees (requiring 
at least 6 years) 



Master's degrees 



Doctor's degrees 
(Ph.D., 6d,D., 
^-etc) 



' All fields > 922,933 

Agriculture and natural resources 17,528 

Architecture and envirprrmental design ^ 8,226 

Area studies . . .T. . . .'T- • 3,035 

Biological sciences ' 51,741 

Business and management t33,822 

Communications - 19,248 

Cornputerand infornplion sciences T . 5,033 

Education fTT 166^69 

Engineering - 46,852 

Fine and applied arts f . . . ' 40,782 , 

Foreign languages 17,606 

JHealth professions *. • • 'fe^* 49,090 

Home economics 16,772 

Law • 436- 

Letters^.,- 57;577 - 

Library science 1 ,069 

3 Mathematics ^ . : . . 18,181 

Military sciences / /. . . 340- 

Physical sciences ^ 20,778 

Psychology . .*:* , ' ' 50,988 

Public affairs and services .s ^28,160 

Social sciences * ^ 1 35,674" * 

Theology ^: 4,809 

Interdisciplinary and other fields . . . . : 28,217 



55,916 



20,443 
29,29i5 



5,095 
t,082 





34,083 


3,067 


991 


^ 2,938 


69 


"l!l34 


165 


6,550 


3,384 


OD, OO^ 


1 ,U 1 1 


2,794 


165» 


2,299 


213 


119,778 


7,443 


15,348 


.3,108 


8.362 


.649 


3,807 


.157 


* 10,692 


618 


1,901 


,1B6 


' 1,245 


21 


1 1 ,861 • 


2,498 


8,091 


56 


1 4,327 


975 


5,807 , 


3,626 


7,066 


2,442 


15,299 


285 


16,924 


4,209 


• 3,228 


872 


3,568 


270 



Inciudet general English. Enghth literature. Comparative literature^ Classics, Linguist^ics, Spe«ch^ debate, and forensic scien(re^. 
Creative writing; Teaching of English as a foreign language; Philosophy, and Religious studier; 

^ • * o ■ 

SOURCE U,S. Dapartment of Health, Education, and Welfere, National Center for Education Staxituct, Earned Degrees Conferred, 
4974-75, ^ • ^ . . 
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Table 1 1 .-Estimated retention rates/ 5th grade through college entrance, in public and nonpublic schools: 

United States, 192f 32 to 1967-75 



School yeaK pupils enteredf 


Retention per 1,000 pupils who entered 5th grade 
[ 1^ 




High school 
graduation 


F(rst-tjme 


5th grade 


5th» 6Jh ^ 7th / 8th ^ 9th ,10th fith 
grade' grade grade grade* grade grade ^grade 


12th 
grade 


Number 

graduation 


college 
students 




2 ' 3 4 5.6 7 ' 


9 


10 11 


12 





. 1924-25. . JL .... : ' '1,000 

•1926-27. .*....)/ 1,000 

1928.29 / 1,000 

♦ 1930-31 . 1^000 

1932-33 . . . 1^000 • 

1934-35 1 000 

193637 i^oOO 

1938-39.' i;00(^ 

1940^1' :. , . 1^000' 

1942*43 1^000 

1944-45 :. l\000 

1946-47.- '1,000 

1948-49. 1^000 

1950-51 1^000 

1952-53 1^000 

1954-55 1,000 

1956-57 l!00G^' 

Fall 1958 , 1 00^^ 

FalM960 1^000 

Fall 1962 1^000 

Fall 1964 ♦ 1,000 

Fall 1966 . 1^ 

Fall 1967 1 000 



911 
919 
939 k 
943 
935 

953 
954 
955 . 
968 
964 

952 
954 
984 
981 
974 

980 

985* 

983 

980 

987 

988 

989 
992 



798 
824 
847 
872^ 
•889 

892 
895 
908 
910 
909 

929. 

•945 

966 

968 

965 

979 
984 
979 
973 
977 
985 

986 
988 



74t 612 

754 67.7 

805 736 

824 770 

831 ^ 786. 



842 
849 
* 853 
836 
847 

858 
949 
929 
921 
936 

948 
948 
961 
967 
967 
976 

985 
984^ 



803 
839 
796 
781 
807 

348' 
872 
863 
886 
904 

91 
9 

9^ 
'952 
959 
875 

985 
-9,84 



470 
552 
624 
652 
664 

711 
704 
. 655 
% 697 
713 

748 
775 
^ 795 
. 809 
835 

855"* 

871 

908 

913 

928 

942 

9'^ 
956 



384 
453 
498 
529 
570 

610 
554 
532 
566 
604 

650* 
641 
706 
709 
746 

759 

790* 

842 

858 

860 

865 

871 
870 



344 
400 
432 
463 
,510 

" 512 
425 
444 
507 
539 

549 
583 ' 
'619 
*632 
667 

684 
728 
761 
787 
' 790 
791 

783- 
775 



302 
333 
378 
417 
455 

467 
393 
419 

4ai. 

' 505 

522 
553 
581 
• 582 
621 

642 
676 . 
732 
749 
,750 
748 

744 

743 



1932 
1934 
1936 
1938 
1940 

1942 
1944 
.1946 
1948 
1950 

1952 
1954 
1956 
1958 
1960 

1962 
1964 
1966 
196? 
1970 
1972 

1974* 
1975 



118 
129 
137 
» 148 
160 

^ 129 
121 
0) 

(2) 

205 

234 

283; 

301 

308 

328 

343 
362 
'384 
452 
461 
433 

^448 
452 



«i«™«t«?J 11 ^"^^ araduat.pn are ba,^ on enrollmenU in Aiccessive grades In successive year, ,n nublic 

elementary and secondary schools pnd are adjusted td Include-estlmates for nonpublic schools. Rates for flr^^.tVm^ colf^ enro l' 
mtnt Include fuIMIme and part-time students enrolled In programs creditable- toward a bachelor', degree • 

Data not available. ^ . " ♦ 

^ F^dvlsed since originally published. ^ ' ^ 

!!if-If nT^^hf « ''^ ^" 1^^ °" enrollment and exclude ungraded pupirs The net 

effect of these changes Is to mcrease high school graduation ayTcollego entrance rates sMghtly. ^ 

iHuJl^nT'i^:^' °o Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistic, Bienma/ Survey of 

in^ uTl^^^^ ' ^'"'^ ""'^^ ^'^^'^''^ 'Z''^^''' Elementary and SecondaTLv^^^^^ 
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Table l2.-tevel of tchoorcompltttd by persons age 25 and over and 25 to 29. by race: United Statis, 1910 to 1976 



A. , 


' Percent Jby levefof school 
ct)mpleted 


Median 
school 






» Percent, by level of school 
completed • 


Median 
school 


Race. age. and date 


i.ess than 
5 yjears of 

tarv school 


4 years 
ot nign 

vvor more 


4 or more 
years of 
college 


years . 
com- 
pleted 




Race, age, and date 


Less t^an 
5 years of 

tary scNpBt 


4 years 

of high 
srhfinl 

of mora 


4 or more 
ye^ of 
college *' 


years 
com- . 
-pleted^ 








A 
4 


c " 

o 




1 

1 


9 


o 


A 


" 5 


7" 

^ - races 
25 and oyer: 

1 9 lU . . . 

1930^ 


23.8 
22.0 


- 

13.5 
' 16.4 


2.7 
3.3 






' 25 to 29; 
1920^ 

April 1 JJ**U V. . . 


i 

12.9 
3.4 




. 4.5 ^ 
6.4 


.y 8-5 
1 u./ 


,17.5 


' 19.1 


3.9 


8.4 




April 1950 . .\ 


3.2 


CE O 

55.2 


8.1 


12.2 


April 1940 . . . 


1 3.5 


* 24.1 


4.6 


8.6 




April 1960 . . . 


2.2 


QJ./ 


1 1.8 


12.3 


April 1950 . : . ' 


10.8 


^ 33.4 


"6.0 


9.3 




March 1970 . . 


.9 


77.8 


1 T O 

1 7.0 


12 6 


April 19DU . . . 


* 8.3 


41 .1 


7.7 


10.5 




March 1974 . . 


1.1 


83.4 


22.0 


1*0 Q 

1 2.0 


iviarcnj9/u , . 


5.3 


55.2 




1 2.2 




March 1976 . . 


0.8 


85.9 


' 24.6 


1 o o 
1 2.9 


Marcn /<« 




61.2 


13.3 


1 2.3 












kiLnri»K 1 ana 

Marcn i^/o 


3.9 


64.1 


14.7 


1 2.4 




Black and other races 




f 




25 to^; 












25 and over. 










April 1940 . . . 


5.9 


37.8 . 


5.8 


10.4 




April 1940 .. . 


'41.8 . 


7.7 


1 o 
1 .o 


5.7 


^ April 1950 . . 




51 .7 


1.1 


12.1 




April 1950 . 


31.4 


1 0.4 ^ 


0 0 ' 
2.2 


6.9 ^ 


April . . . 


2 8- 


- DU./ 


111 

11.1 


1 1 o 

1*2. o 




April 1960 . . 


23.5 


•Jl 1 
..' ' 




0.2 


Marcn ly /u «, . 


1 BEI^ 

1 . 


75.4 


1 6.4 


IOC 

1 2.0 




March 1970 . . 


14.7 




D. I*^ 


in 1 

1 U. 1 


March 1Q7il 


1 .2 


o1 .9 


20.7 


1 0 Q 
1 2.0 




March 1974 . . 


,12.2 


AA O 


o.U 


111 
1 1 . 1 


iViarGn to 




84.7 


23.7 


1 O Q 
1 2.9 




March 1^76 . . 


lOJ 


4 /.o * 


9.0 


1 1 .o 


wnite 












25 to 29: 

1926^' 


44.6 


6.3 


1.2 


c; A 

O.H 


25 and over: - * 












April 1940 . 


26.-7 - 


12.1 


1.6 


7.1 


. April 1940 . . . 


10.9 


26.1 


4.9 * 


8.7 




fKp^\ 1950 . . . 


15,4. 


23.4 


2.8 


8.7 


. ^ April 1950 . . . 


8.7 


35.5 


6.4 


9.7 




April 1960 .. . 


7.2, 


38.6 


- 5,4 


10.8 


April 1960 . 


6.7 


43.2 


. 8.1 


10.8 




March 1970 . . 


2.2 ^ 


58.4 


10.0 


12.2 


. March 1970 . . 


4.2 


57.4 


11.6- 


12.2 




March 1974-. . 


1.8 


71.3 


11.0 


12.5 


March 1974 . . 


3.5. 


. 63.'3 


J4.0 


12.4 




March 1976 . . 


03 


76.1 


17.5 


12.6 


March 1976 . . 


" 3.0 


66:i 


15.4 . 


12.4 














' Estimates based 
education by age. 


on retrojaction of 1940 census 


data on 


SOURCES: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau 
Census, 1960 Census, of Population, Vol.^ l, Part 1; 


of the 

Cur pent 



NOTE. -Prior to 1950. data exclude A)ask^ and Hawaii. Data 
'1974 1976 are for the noninstitutional population. 



^ Population Reports, Series P-20; Series P-I'g. No. 4. and 1^60 
jT /census Monograph, 'Education of the Amertcen Population, by 
% ^ John ^l^olger and Charles B. Nam. 




I Table ll-Percent of illiteracy* In the'populationr'Umted States, 1870 to 1969 , * 





^63'" _^ Percent illiterate^ 


Year Percent illiterate^ 


. •■ 1 / 2 . 








1910 \ 7*7 


:i9^o ' Bjig - , 

1959 . . '. ' 2 2 

1969- ■! 10 



, HHteracy it defined is the Inability to read or write a fimpie ' Estimated. . - ' ' 

J^^yn^ther in '^"fl'--*-nir„iQrinv other fanguege. . . « * ' ^ ^ , 

^ . W^ce^|N>« refer to the popuWtion 10 years old and over from fP^^^ Department of Conynertfe, Bureau of the Census . 

1B70 to 1940 and to the popu^tlon 14 years 6id and over from Current Population Reports, Series P.2Q, No. 217. 
1947 to 1969. » - ' ^ 
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table 14.-Revenue receipts of public elementary and secondary schools from Federal, State, 
and local sources: United States, 1919-20 to 1975-76 - - 



School year 



Total 



Federal 



State 



Local 
(including 
inter- 



mediate) 



Schoo"! year Total Federal v State 



Local 
(including 
inter- 



mediate) 



1 



AMOUNT IN THOUSANDS .Of PQ^itARS 



1919-20^ ' $970,120 32,475 

19?9.30 2,088,557 7,334 

1939-40. 2,260,527 39,81,0 

1941-42 2,416,580 34,30S 

1&43-44 2,604,322 35,S86 

1945^ 3,059,845 41,378 

1947-48 4^311,534 150,270 

194950 5,437,044 15S,848 

1951-52 r. t . :. 6,423,816 227,711 

1953-54 7,866,852 355,Z37 

1955-56 9,686,677 441,442 

1957-58 12,181,513 486,484 

19.59-60* 14-746,-618 . 651,639 

1961-62 ...... . 17,527^07 760,975 

1963$4 20,544,182 896,956 

1965-66 *. 25,356,858 1,996,954 

1967-68 ...... 31,903,064 2,806,469 

1969-70 4(5,266,923 3,219,557 

1971-72,' : 50,003,645 4,467,969 

1973-7W 58,230,892 4,930,351 

1975-76^* 67,116,937 5,345,912 



684,354 
759,993 
859,183 

1 ,062,057 
1 ,676^62 
2,165.fe89 
2,478,5^96 
2,944,103 

3,828,886 
^4,800,368 
"5,768,047 
6,789,190 
8,078,014 

9^920,219 
12,275,536 
18,062,776 
19,'l 33,256. 
24,113,409': 



$807,561 
1,727,553 
,1,535,363 
1,622,281 
1,709,253 

1,956,409 
2,514,902 
3,115,507 
3,717,507 
4,567,512 

5,416,350 
6,^4,661 
8,326,932 
9,977,542 
.11,569,213 

U,439,686 
16,821,063 
20,984,589 
26,402,420 
29,187,132, 



29,321,594.^32,469,431 



1919-2Tf . . 


PERCENTAGE\QISTRIBUTION 


. 100.0 


0.3 


\ 16.5 


83.2 


l929-3a . . 


100.0 


.4 


^ 16.9 


82.7 


1939-40 . . 


100.0 


1.8 


30.3 


68.0 


1941-42 . . 


100.0 


1 .4 


31 .5 


D/.l 


1943-44 . . 


100.0 


1.4 


33.0 


DO. 6 


1945-46 . > 




1.4 


34.7 


63.8 


1947-48 . . 


. .100.0 


2.8 


38.9 


58.3 


1949-50 . . 


lOO.O 


2.9 


39.8 


57.3 


1951-52 . . 


1 hn n 

. . 1 Uw.U 




oo.o 


57.8 


1 «730-3*t . . 


100.0 


4.5 


37.4 


58J 


1955-56 . . 


. 100.0 


4.6 


39.5 


55.9 


1957-58 . . 


. . 100.0 


4.0 


39.4 


56.6 


1959-60 , . 


. . 100.0 ' 


4.4 


39.1 


56.5 


1961-62/. 


. 100.0 


4.3 


38.7 


, 56.9 


t963-64 . . 


. . 100.0 


4.4 


39.3 


. V56.3 


1965-66 . . 


. . 100.0 


7.9 


39.1 


. 53.0 


1967-68 . . 


. . 100.0 


8.8 


38.5 


52.7 


1969-70 


. . 100.0 


8.0 


39.9 


52.1 


1971-72 ; . 


. . 100.0 


8.9. 


38.3 


52.8 


'1973-^4 . . 


. . 100.0 


8.5 


41.4 


50.1 


1975-76V . 


. . 100.0 


8.0 


43.7 


> 48.4 



* Includes a relativeiy ^smati amount from nongov^nmantal 
sources (gifts and tuition and transportation fees from patrons). 
These sources accounted for 0.4 percent of total revenue receipts 
in 1967-68. 

* Estimated. 

NOTE.— Seginning in 1959-60, includes Alaska -and Hawaii. 
Because of rounding, details may not add to*total$. 



SOURCES. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National O^rvter for Education Statistics, $t3tistics of State 
School Systems, and Statistics of Public Elementary ariff 
Secondary Day Schools, F^H 1975. - 



Tablejg^ Federal funds for education and related activities: Fiscal years 1975 and 1976 



Level^and type of support > 
' 1 

. ' ~ ' i ■ s 

Federal funds supporting l^ucation in educational institutions 

Total grants and loans 

Grants, total. . . . , T. . . 

Elementary-secondary education ' _ 

Higher education 

Vocational-technical and continuing education 

Loans|^total"hn9h«r1fetication) ..... jb 

Other Federal funds for education and related activities 

Total ^ . . . .* , y 

Applied research and development 

^^ool lunch -and'milk programs . . r r- 

Tra^^ng«of Federal personnel 

Libra r^services . . . - \ . , . . 

InternatViaf education ' . J ' ■ ' ■ 

Other^ . .> J ' " ' 



1975 



1976t 



Percentage 
change, 1975 
to-1976 



2 


3 


4 

* * 








$17^589,325,000 


$20,137,337,000 


14.5- 


lZ,l|)9,675,000 


19,670,065,Q0Q 


15.0 


4,998,055,000 
7,995,305,000 
4,116,315,000 ' 


5,079,389,Kod 
9,700,094,000 
4,890,582,000 


0 

1.6 
818.8 


479,650^000 


, 467,272,000 


<^.6 


5,783,952,000 


"6,488,773,000 


12.2 


■ s~ — — ■ 
1 ,970,056,000 
1,831,784,000 
1,014,986,000 
227,645,000 
93,474,000 
646,007,000 


2,000,401 ,000 
2,333,118,000 
1,108,388,000 

'247,508,000 
104,207,000 

695,151,000 


1.5 
27.4 
9.2 

^.7 ^ 
"11.5 



* Ettfmatd^. 



^includes agricultural extension services, educational telftvlsTin facilities, .education In Federal correctional Institutions vaIu«-of 
surplus property transferred, and any additional Federal programs. ^ correcxionai institutions, vaiuCpf 



ISi^Swl: °' ^^"""t'o". welfare. Nation^ Center fir Education Statistics. Digest^^of Education 
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Table 16.- 



and per-pupi) expendrtures of public elementary and secondaiy schools: 
United States, 1919.20 to 197^ .?§ 



School year 



1 



Expenditures for public schools (in thousands of dollars) 



Expenditure per 
pupil in average 
daily attendance 



Current ^Current ^ 

^ Total expenditures expenditures Capital Current^" 

^ for for other Outlay 

day schools programs^ 



2' 


» 3 


4: 


5 


6 


7 ' ' 


8 


$1,036,151 


$861,120 


' ' $3,277 


$153,543 


$18,212 . 


$64 


$54 


2,316.790 


1 .843.552 


9.825 


370.878 


92.536 ' 


108 , 


87 ' 


2.344.049 


1.941,799 


13.367 


257.974 , 


130.909 


106 


' 88 ^ 


5.837.643 


4.687.274 


. 35.614 


1.014.176 


1QQ.578 


. 269 


209 


15.613.255 


12.329.389 


132^66 


2.661.786 


489.514 


472 ' 


: 375 


18.373.339 


14.729.270 


' 19^093 


2.862.153 


587.823 


530 


419 


21.324.993 


17.218.446 


427.528 ' 


2.977.976 


701.044 


559 


460 


26.248,026 


21.053.280 


648.304 


3.754.862, 


791.580 


654 


537 


32.977.182 


26.877.162 


866.419 


4.255.791 


977.8^10 


786 


658 


40.683.428 


34.217.773 


635,803 • 


4.659.072 


1.170.782 


955 


•816 


48.050.283 


41.817,782 


^ 395.3^9 


4.458.949 


1.378.236 


U28 


990 


56.970.'355 


50.024.638 


>^ -453.207 


4.978.976 


V.513.534 


1.364 


1.207 


67.102.569 


57.436.029- 


1.713.704 


5.982.539 


1 .970.297 


1.580 


1 .388% 



1919-20. . 

1929-30. . 
1939-40. , 
1949.50. 
1959-60. 
196f-62. 
1963-64. 
1965-66. 
1967-68. 
1969.70 . 
' 1971-72. 
1973-74. 
1975-765 



' include^ expendrtures for adult education, summer schools. commuc?ity colleges, a|id community services (when separately 
reported).' g ' ^ 

^ Includes current expenditures for day schools, capital outlay, and interest, on school debt. ^ 

^ Includes day school expenditures only, excludes current expenditures for other. programs. » 

* Excludes data for adult education and community colleges, - - 

* Estimated. » • 

Note.— Beginning :r.^959-60. irip.tudes Alaska and Hawaii. Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCES. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, 5fafysf/CS of State Sc/ioo/ 
Systems: and Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, Fall 7975. 




Calendar 
year 




^Gross national qroduc^ related to total expenditures* 
United Sta?e$. 1 929-30 to 1 975-76 



for education: 



Gross 
national 
product 
(in nr>i||ions) 



School 
year 



Expenditures for educati on4 
As.a 
percent'.of 
gro^l 
natiortal 
product 



Total (In- 
thousaTTds) 



1 


2 




1929 . . . 
1931 . . . 


. $103,09j5 


1929-30 


75.820 


1931-32 


1933 . . . 


. ^ 55.601 


1933-34 


1935 . . . 


72.247 


1935-36 


1937 . . . 


90.446 


1937-38 


1939 . . . 


90,494 


1939-40 


1941 . . . 


124.540 


1941-42 


1943 . . . 


191.592 


1943-44 


1^45 ... . 


212.010 


1945-46 


1947'. . . 


232.757 


1947-48 


1949 . . . 


258.023 


1949-50 


1951 . . . 


330.183 


1951-52 



$3,233,601 
2.966.464 
2;294.896 
2.649.914 • 

3.014.074 
3.199.593 
3.203.548 
3.522.007 

4.167.597 
6.574.379 , 
8.795.635 
11,312.446 



3.1 
3.9 
4.1 
3.7 

3.3 

2.6 
1.8 

2.0 
2.8 
3.4 
3.4 



Calendar 
year 



Gross, 
national 
product' 
(in mHhons 



^School 
year 



Expenditures for^ucation 
As a 



^ Total (in 
thousands) 



1 



1953 . 
1955 . 
1957 . , 
1959 . . 

1961 . . . 
1963 . . . 
1965 . . . 
1967 . . . 

1969 . . . 

1971 

1973 . . , 
1975 



2 


3 


— 




S365J29 


1953-54* 


399]^^ 


^1955-56 




ria»7.58 


486^[ 


p^59-ao 


523^92 


19\l^2 


594*738 


1963-64 


688.110 


1965-66 


796.312 


1967-68 


935.541 


1969-70 



percenr^of 

gross 
nation^ 
product/ 



"5 



1,063.436 
J. 306.554 
n 5 16.338 



197«2 
1973-74 
1975-76 



$ 13^949(876 
16.811.651 
21. J 19.565 

.24.722.464 

29.366.305'^ 
36.010.210 
45.397.713 
57.213.374 

\ 70.400.980 
83.220.945 
98.512.847 

120.100.000 



3.8 
4.2 
4.8 
5.1 

5.6 
6.1 
6.6 
7.2 

7.5 
78 
7 5 
7.9 



* Includes expenditures of pubhc and nonpublic schools at all 
Revels of education (elementary, secondary, and higher) * ' 

Revised since dnglnally published. , 

Estimated. 

^ hL^*"^^--®'""'"^ "^"^ ^^^^-^^ '"<=Vudes Alaska 

and Hawaii. 



WeKal L,-^' Health, Educat.on, and 

IxBtl ""c.t,on stat.st,cs Statistics of 

H^L pH r J^ ^""!-' '^'"^"<='^' Statistics of Institutions of 
Higher Education; .nd unpublished d.ia. (2) U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey of Current 
Business. August 1965. Januery 1976, and July 1976 



^9l 



V 
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Table 18, 



-Expenditures^^Federal, State, and local funds for vocationafeducatioHf 
•^United S^es and outlying areas, 1920 to 1975 , 



(In thousands of dollars] ' 





- Fiscal year 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


i 


^ 1 


-.2 ^ 


3 


4 


5 . 



1920 . 
1930 . 
1940 . 
1942 . 
1944 . 

1946 . 
1948 . 
1950 . 
1952 . 
1954 . 

V956 . 
.1958 . 
, 1960 . 

1962 . 

1964 , 

1966 . 
1968 . 
1970 . 
1972 , 

1974 . 

1975 . 



' Sftate funds are inclucTed with local funds in column 5. 
NOTE.— Because of rounding, jjetails may not add to totals; 

0 

SOURCES U.S. Department of Health, Education, an( 
Bducation; and Summary Data, Vocational Education. 



t 



$8,535 


.$2,477 


- - $2,670 


$3,388. 


29.909 


7,404 


' 8,233 


14,272 


55,081 


20,004 


11.737 


23,340 


59,023 


20,758 


, -14.045 


24,220* 


64,299 




« 1 c ni c 

' 1 D,U 1 D 




72,807 


20,628 


18,538 


33,641 


103,339 


26,200 


25.834 . 


51 ,305 


128,717 


26,623 


40,534' 


61,561 ^ 


146,466 


25,863 


0 47.818 


72,784 


1 51 ,289 


25,419 


54,550 


71.320 


1 75,886 


33,180 


61,821 


80,884 


209,748 


38,733 


72,305 


98,710 ^ 


, 238,812 


45,Sl3 


82,466 


1 1 1 ,033 ^ 


283,948 


51 ,438 


104,264 


128,246 


332,785 


55,027 


124,975 


152,784 


'799,895 


233,794 


216,583 


349,518 


1.192,863 


262,384 


400,362 


530,117 , • 


1.841,846 ' 


300,046 


(U 


^ 1,541,801' 


2.660,759 


466,029 


r . 


^ 2,194fj30 




468 197 


(U 


^ 2,965,623 


4,037,277, 


, 536,140" 


(M 


^ 3,501,137 






7?»— 

/ - 












\ Welfare, Office 


of E^ducation. 


repoTts on Voca^'onai and Technical ^ 
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'V 
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Figure l.-The structure of education in the United States^ 
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Figure 2.-Number of high school graduates for each 100 persons t7 years 
of age: United S^tes, 1869-70 to 1974-75 
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SOURCE: U.S. Departm«nt of HMlth, Education, and Welfar«, National Ctntar for Education 
Statistics, Digest of Education Statiitics, 1976 adition. 



Figure 3*-L6vel of education expected for persons 17 years of age in the fall of 1973 
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GIRLS* 

For tnq HttiHrtd 17-yearW 
GtrblRFill,l$73: 



Thtrewere77 hifhschoot. 
Cr»diiitesiRl974 \ 
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NOTE^;^is Chart shows the years in whiciTap^noQ would attain (rarlous fevelrof edOcation if he or she continued In school on a full-time basis and 
gradu^ed in normal progression. In actual practice, especially at the highat education level, some students are enroUed on'a part*ttme basis and require 
a longer period of time to earn a degree. Other studenu return to school after an absence of 1 or more years. The figures^ therefore, should be regard- 
. ed as app^roxlmations only. ^ , ' 

, SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Educational Statistics to 19^r 
84; a'nd unpublished data. ^ , 



Figure 4.-Percent of illiteracy in the population, by race: 
United States^ 1870- to -1969 



Percent 




1959 1969 



Data ipr '^969 are for blacks only. 



NOTE.-Oata for 1870 to 1930 are for the pop^Ulation 10 years old and over; 
- data for 1959 and 1969 ara for the population 14 years old and over.' 

'* ' ^ , 

' SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Csnsus^Current Popu- 
/atio/rfieports, Ser'm P-20, No. 217. ' 
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